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Commentary... 


Bob Hicks, Editor 


This issue completes 24 years of pub- 
lishing Messing About in Boats. | have now 
been turning out this magazine the same 
number of years that I did my prior two 
motorcycling magazines combined (they 
overlapped, 20 years of one, 14 of the other). 
It’s now 48 years and counting, a half-centu- 
ry of small time mom-and-pop publishing is 
not far off. Yep, as we start our 25th year we 
also inch closer to 50 years overall in this 
business. This conjunction seems like maybe 
it ought to be some cause for celebration. Not 
yet for a while anyway as I have no idea of 
what form it might take. 

In the 24 years now passed we have 
turned out 576 issues, starting with 16 pages 
and progressing through 24 and 32 to the 40 
where it will remain for the rest of my pub- 
lishing years. That’s a lot of information and 
I am reminded of this as I process the ongo- 
ing requests we get for photocopies of 
bygone articles that internet surfers have 
stumbled across on our web site back issue 
index. As I look up these requested articles I 
skim through the issues and marvel at all the 
stuff that has appeared on our pages. 

I have mentioned this index before but it 
is worth another mention now. In 1998 read- 
er Dave Thibodeau, recently retired, volun- 
teered to compile an index of articles from 
the then 375 or so issues extant. The idea 
boggled my mind but Dave was a computer 
addict and the challenge appealed to him. 
This was a pro bono effort on his part, think- 
ing to help out not only me but readers look- 
ing for bygone information. The result was a 
stack of about 100 sheets of paper printed on 
both sides in small 10-point type all organ- 
ized by subject matter. A really Herculean 


effort by Dave and some of you owe him a 
thank you for my being able to supply to you 
copies of articles you have requested. 

When Dave Watson of bythesea.com 
undertook to include content from MAJB on 
his web site and subsequently set up a MAJB 
web site on its own, this index became part of 
that latter site and access was greatly 
enlarged, reaching out to the apparently thou- 
sands of web surfers who alight on our site at 
times (so Dave tells me). 

But since 1998 we have turned out 
about an additional 200 issues, none of 
which are in the index. I certainly do not 
have the time nor inclination to go back 
through 200 issues culling out all the articles 
and posting them in the appropriate cate- 
gories in this index. Since supplying photo- 
copies of articles does not bring in any sig- 
nificant income (the fee covers my time 
pulling back issues, flagging the requested 
articles, and lugging them to the copy shop to 
photocopy the articles requested), I cannot 
entertain the idea of paying someone to do 
the index update. Nor am I soliciting volun- 
teers, it is just way too much work. One casu- 
alty of this is that I cannot locate any specif- 
ic Robb White article, something that is 
requested from time to time. 

Recently I heard from an internet surfer 
(email eventually gets to me more or less 
weekly when I see my daughter) who was 
not a reader who was interested in plywood 
boat construction and suggested we publish a 
book including all such articles. Typical of 
today’s techie mindset, he assumed I could 
just go back through all 576 issues stored in 
my computer and print out such articles (!), 
and he even volunteered to compile the mate- 
rial for me as he was a disabled person with 
time hanging heavy on his hands. 

I haven’t responded to him yet as, like 
most emailers, he failed to include his U.S. 
Mail address and I do not use email (even 
though I do receive it indirectly). We have 
only the most recent year’s issues still in the 
computer, all the back issues are in binders 
because they are the real thing we have pro- 
duced. He suspected this might be the case 
when he remarked, “so, if say all this infor- 
mation was on disc or even on line (I hope it 
all isn’t inside paper magazines, sigh...). 

Given my attitude about preferring the 
real thing to an electronic copy, it is unlikely 
that there will ever be an up-to-date index of 
articles nor will there be any collections of 
articles published in book form such as the 
often suggested The Best of Messing About in 
Boats. Impossible, given the scale of this 
business and its finances. 
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From the Journals of 


Constant Waterman 
By Matthew Goldman 


My sister used to own a condo on Sanibel Island, off the Gulf 
coast of Florida. Three miles of causeway and bridges connect it to Fort 
Myers. A sizeable island, it caters mostly to tourists but, having a four- 
story building limit, it hasn’t the feel of high-rise Fort Myers Beach 
across the bay. The broad sandy beaches abound in shells. One can find 
conches, sand dollars, sea urchins, murex, whelks, augurs, donax, and 
sundials. But you mustn’t take the shells of living creatures. 

People who fish can surf cast or charter boats. The lighthouse at 
the southeast end of the island, an old steel structure built in the 1880s, 
marks shoaling beaches. I watched some fellows in waist deep water 
casting and casting and casting. “What is it you’re after,” I asked one. 

“Stripers,” he said. “They come in here all the time.” 

“You mean like these?” I queried. Four fat stripers swirled about 
him as he frantically cranked his reel. One of them passed between his 
legs. Each was as long as my arm. They disappeared before he had fin- 
ished swearing. What had he planned to do, I wondered. Maybe dan- 
gle the lure between his legs? I left him muttering inane imprecations, 
did he really think that fish’s mother could bark? 

Further along, more accomplished fishermen read the water. 
Egrets and curlews and flocks of squeaking turnstones stalked little 
fish and crustaceans along the foreshore. Terns and pelicans plunged 
in the sea incessantly and cormorants and their cousins, the anhingas, 
surface dove and swam after scaly prey. 

My sister’s condominium edged the canal. Her deck, on which I 
enjoyed my early coffee, overhung the water. This canal provided a 
home for several small alligators, most less than 7’ long. A gallinule, 
or moorhen, stalked the muddy banks in search of breakfast, clucking 
her chronic discontent with the world. A stately anhinga swam and 
dived, then perched in a bush and spread her wings to dry. Each morn- 
ing an osprey groomed herself on the same limb of a huge willow 
overhanging the water. 

Occasionally a ‘gator would slowly swim to the deck in hopes 
that I might trail my toes in the water. Fortunately my toes are too well 
disciplined to swim without my permission. A variety of wildlife 
abounded, except for the larger mammals. I never saw any more for- 
midable than a corpulent New Yorker in yellow shorts. 

One day I sauntered down to the beach for a swim. Little geckos 
scuttled out of my shady path beneath the shady willows. Beyond, the 
bountiful May sun kept busy burning the brilliant sands. As I waded 
out beyond the bar a number of fish bumped against my legs but I 
couldn’t see what they looked like for the glare. I swam for a while 
and encountered still more fish. When I waded ashore an elderly lady 
in a white linen suit and a broad straw hat awaited me anxiously. 

“You really shouldn’t wade out there with all of those stingrays,” 
she said to me. 

“All of those what!?” I exclaimed. 

“They’ve begun to breed,” she informed me. “They’ve 
come inshore.” 

And so they had. I shaded my eyes against the glare. Hundreds 
and hundreds of little rays schooled in the lucid water. 

“We sent one chap to the hospital just last year,” she continued. 
“Tf he’d been as skinny as you, he might have made it.” I shivered a 
bit, it wasn’t as warm as I’d thought. 

“They won’t bother you when you swim,” she explained. “Only 
when you wade.” 

I thought of the hundred yards I’d just been slogging across 
the shoals. 

“You need to shuffle your feet,” she said. “That way you nudge 
them out of your way when they stop to rest on the bottom. It’s only 
when you plant your foot on their backs that they whip their tails about 
and sting your leg.” 

Peering both ways I saw the shallow water roil as far as I could 
see. I thanked her for her advice and spent the rest of my morning col- 
lecting shells. Look at this huge helmet shell. It was propping open a 
door on Middle Gulf Drive. 
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Tale of an Historic 
Adirondack 
Guideboat and How 
to Build One 


By Dr. Gordon L. Fisher 
Copyright 2006 by Dr. Gordon L. Fisher 
Printed by Aztec Copies, Inc. 
Softcover 129 pages 


Reviewed by Rodger Swanson 


“He who is first into the breach is often 
the first casualty.” (Rudolph Clifton 
Swanson, USMC Veteran and student of 
military history). 

Dr. Fisher might have wanted to talk 
things over with Uncle Rudy before writing 
and publishing this book. But maybe not. 
Gordon is a pretty determined guy. 

There are probably more guideboats 
(and/or guideboat derivatives) on the water 
now than during the type’s heyday. There has 
not, however, been a corollary output of arti- 
cles and books about the type and its construc- 
tion. Until Michne and Olivette’s manual on 
strip building the Virginia came out last year, 
Will and Helen Durant’s The Adirondack 
Guideboat (1986) had been about the only 
game in town (and it’s not a construction man- 
ual). A notable exception was Howard Ford’s 
article “The Adirondack Guideboat” in 
WoodenBoat magazine’s September/October 
1977 issue. This article comprised the only 
treatise specifically related to building a tradi- 
tionally constructed guideboat until now. 

But first a bit of background. The 
Fisher’s built a summer home on Long Lake 
in the Adirondacks in1989, at which time 
Gordon became enamored of their neighbor’s 
original guideboat, the Queen Anne, built by 
Caleb Chase. His infatuation with guideboats 
in general and the Queen Anne in particular 
sent him on a quest for a traditionally built 
guideboat of his own. Finding that the cost of 
either an original or a custom reproduction 
was beyond his means, he set about to build 
one himself. This he ultimately accom- 
plished. After building a second, he decided 
to share his hard-won knowledge and 
authored this book, no mean feat in itself. 

His two-fold purpose is to highlight the 
historical background of the Queen Anne and to 
provide the information necessary for the build- 
ing of a traditionally constructed replica of her. 

Tale of an Historic Adirondack Guide- 
boat is an interesting combination of historical 
treatise, journal, daybook, and construction 
manual. Dr. Fisher has an exuberant writing 
style and clearly loves every aspect of his sub- 
ject. Such enthusiasm can be contagious. It can 
also lead to a few problems, as we shall see. 

He goes to some lengths in describing 
how Caleb Chase adapted his guideboat 
design to accommodate changing usage and 
market conditions and keep his boat building 
business profitable for a substantial number 
of years. A section on the “Great Camps” and 
commentary on the development of recre- 
ational boating in the Adirondacks provides 
the context. This kind of information, partic- 
ularly as it relates to a specific builder, is not 
easily come by and has value in its own right. 
I do part company with him on the implica- 
tions of the term cranky but leave you to your 
own opinion on the matter. 


Book Review- 


What Caleb Chase did, in effect, was to 
modify a type of craft originally made to 
order for sale to professional guides into a 
form that retained the visual elegance that 
was a signature feature of guideboats while 
making them more user friendly for novice 
rowers. While still possessing excellent row- 
ing qualities, they were, in essence, a form of 
livery boat. To accomplish this, Chase broad- 
ened the beam a bit, flattened the floors, and 
imparted a more gentle turn to the bilge. In 
keeping with the livery environment, struc- 
tural components (especially the ribs and 
gunwales) were more robust. The added 
weight wasn’t detrimental. The livery boats 
were used off docks and didn’t have to be 
portaged. For the most part, the same sce- 
nario applied at the Great Camps that had 
some of his boats in their flotillas. 

Having set the stage, so to speak, Dr. 
Fisher makes a pitch for building a tradition- 
ally constructed guideboat vs. utilizing more 
modern techniques and materials. This is 
essentially a “preaching to the choir” ven- 
ture. Both camps have their staunch adher- 
ents and defection rates are low. Not surpris- 
ingly, he makes a strong pitch for building a 
replica of the Queen Anne. 

It’s at this point that we hit a few snags. 
In my opinion, the book’s primary deficit is a 
lack of a lines drawing and a conventionally 
laid out table of offsets. Unless one has had 
the opportunity to directly inspect an actual 
boat built to a particular design, I don’t think 
anyone should set about to build to that 
design without these references, especially 
not a craft as complex as a guideboat. 

In doing this review I had the advantage 
of having at hand lines and offsets for sever- 
al different guideboats. My office has a draft- 
ing table. Extrapolating from photos in the 
text and doing a bit of drafting from the off- 
sets provided (there are offsets, they’re just 
laid out in a format Gordon devised on his 
own), I was able to make a fair assessment of 
the hull form of the Queen Anne. In sum, her 
shape is very like that of J. Henry Rushton’s 
Saranac Laker (which, by the way, was 
designed to appeal to the same market Chase 
focused on). Compared to the Grant-built 
Virginia, the Queen Anne has a broader 
beam, flatter floors, a bit more slack in the 
bilge, and is built to more robust scantlings. 
Most readers don’t have these resources liter- 
ally within arm’s reach and shouldn’t have to 
resort to them even if they do. 

This being said, I can understand how 
Dr. Fisher laid his book out as he did because 
he was kind enough to spend a substantial 
amount of time on the phone discussing it. 
As he describes in the book, his experience 
with the sequence of actions he followed in 


the building process led him to distill out 
what he thought would be most important for 
a would-be builder to know. 

In point of fact, most original guide- 
boats were built using patterns. Gordon fol- 
lowed this principle. He made patterns and 
built the boats from them. In the process of 
so doing he became intimately familiar with 
every nuance of the hull’s form. It don’t think 
it dawned on him that someone coming total- 
ly fresh to this challenge would need the 
added conceptual perspective a good set of 
lines would provide. 

As for the text relating to the actual build- 
ing process, I give him high marks for his sec- 
tions on wood selection (including citing where 
quarter sawn material is and isn’t required), 
tools and equipment required, an interesting 
discussion of traditional fixed-pin guideboat 
Oars vs. oars that can be feathered, and an inno- 
vative adjustable form for fabricating the rib 
laminations. His advice on how to finish out the 
boat is sound. He follows much the same 
process and sequence that Howard Ford did in 
his endeavor back in the 1970s and the results 
in both cases are very creditable boats. 

I don’t, however, believe that a person 
could build a boat all that easily with this as 
their only written reference. There aren’t 
quite enough photos and diagrams to really 
provide clear visuals to help one get through 
the process. Certainly the additional texts he 
recommends would be most helpful. At a 
minimum I’d recommend also that one 
obtain a copy of Michne and Olivette’s 
Building an Adirondack Guideboat: Wood 
Strip Reproductions of the Virginia as an 
added resource in getting to the point where 
planking is applied. 

I am very firm in my opinion that one 
ought not to try this as their first boat. It’s just 
too complicated for most of us mere mortals 
to tackle as our maiden venture. Build some- 
thing smaller and simpler first. But build 
something that requires planking. This is one 
time a strip-built boat isn’t that good as a prel- 
ude project. Nor is a stitch-and-glue a good 
pick either. Glued lapstrake (using the build- 
ing jig approach) would be close enough for 
government work. I’d recommend, for exam- 
ple, Tom Hill’s lovely little Charlotte or one 
of Walt Simmons’ very attractive double-pad- 
dle designs. These are not “instant boats” by 
any stretch but would provide one with the 
experience base needed without an inordinate 
investment of time and materials. 

And find someone with more experi- 
ence than yourself to help mentor you 
through the tough spots. Gordon did this 
himself and benefited tremendously. 

So yes, if you’re already taken up into 
the lore and lure of guideboats (or think you 
might be), I recommend purchasing this book. 

Re Lines: There are not currently many 
available. The Adironadack Museum offers a 
13’ Grant Guideboat, a 13’ Blanchard 
Guideboat (also available from Mystic 
Seaport), a 16’ Grant Guideboat Ghost, and a 
16’ Warren “Long Lake” Guideboat. 

Lines and offsets for Grant’s Virginia 
are included in both the Durant and the 
Michne and Olivette books referred to above. 
Hallie Bond of the Adirondack Museum is in 
hopes that a special on-site project that may 
commence this summer will add the lines 
and offsets of an additional number of boats 
in the museum’s collection reasonably soon 
(dependent on adequate funding, staffing and 
other resource allocation realities). We wish 
her best of luck in this endeavor. 


We'd left the harbor at Desenzano del 
Garda a bit later than planned and now, after 
three hours of sailing, we still had at least 
another hour of the 12-mile trip before us. 
We were leaving the big southern bay and 
entering the more narrow part of Lake Garda 
that eventually works north between high 
mountain ranges. A gloomy dusk created by 
the dark mountains on both sides loomed 
before us and the cool of the coming evening 
drifted over the deep blue water. The breeze 
had been contrary and light all afternoon and 
we seemed to be behind schedule. At that 
time, schedules in Italy were generally 
ignored anyway and instead of being con- 
cerned with a schedule, I ruminated over the 
dying light reflected from the small wavelets, 
little waves that hid the enormous depths 
below my keel. Somewhere near this loca- 
tion the lake was said to be over a thousand 
feet deep. I wondered what kind of strange 
creatures might swim in those depths. 

I was delivering my old Star to her final 
destination, at least final for me. The new 
owner would be waiting sometime between 
8:00 and 9:00 at a “Ristorante/Bar” in the 
harbor of Maderno, an ancient town on the 
eastern shore, a little less than halfway up 
this enchanted lake. He was supposed to fork 
over 900,000 lira (about $1,450 at that time) 
and I would give him a bill of sale. We would 
seal the deal with a good meal and a bottle of 
wine. There was a catch, however, and I was 
trying to plan my strategy. 


The Old Star 


By J.J. Bohnaker 


Two weeks earlier the buyer had come to 
Desenzano where the Star was moored to 
check it out with a casual survey. He had 
heard about the boat being for sale from a 
friend who lived in Desenzano. Fortunately 
his little pick failed to penetrate the new 
mahogany bottom planks I recently had a 
boatwright replace. Actually, I had the whole 
bottom replaced, a strange story in itself. 
However, I told him I had decided to clean up 
the old dirty sails and thus they could not be 
inspected at that moment because they had 
been taken away to be washed. He accepted 
my description, old cotton sails, yellowed and 
stained, somewhat blown out and definitely 
not competitive, but still useable. He was 
charmed with the boat and made me an offer 
and after a great deal of haggling we agreed 
on the aforementioned price. 

Later my wife and I washed the old sails 
in the tub and, as my wife said, it was not a 
smart thing to do nor was it an easy task. We 
had to get help as we struggled with the wet 
monster to suspend it from the second story 
window and a post in the driveway to finish 
draining and dry. The neighbors looked 
askance at our queer laundry line. When it 
had drained enough and was light enough to 
carry down to the boat, I raised it to finish 
drying. I ran it up the mast and it looked 


View of Lake Garda looking north from Desenzano. 


The old harbor at Desenzano. 


clean and white but to my chagrin, it had 
shrunk by almost two feet. I sailed with it 
anyway, hoping to stretch it back into shape 
but I had little luck. The old sail liked its new 
shape. It would take lots of time to stretch it 
back again. 

Because of the shrunken sail I was pre- 
pared to knock, say, 60,000 lira ($100) off 
the price, which seemed to me like an awful 
expensive wash job. Sometimes you’ re better 
off leaving things as they are. 

As for the bottom, about six months 
after I bought the Star, I loaned her to a 
friend, Jim, when I was off for a week on a 
business trip. When I returned I didn’t see the 
Star in the slip so I gave him a call: 

“Hi Jimmy... how did you enjoy the 
Star?” 

There was a long silence. “Uh... Uh... 
Oh, thanks, it was great. I was just going to 
call you...” 

“Well, that’s nice. By the way, where is 
the boat?” 

There was another significant pause. 
“uh, she kind of sank.” 

Jim was always the joker. “Yeah, sure. 
Really, where is it? I went down to the slip, 
but she wasn’t there.” 

“Well... she’s uh, kind of on the bottom 
of the lake.” He sounded awful subdued. I 
was beginning to believe he wasn’t kidding. 

“You are kidding... right?” 

“Tm real sorry, you know, but she real- 
ly sank. It wasn’t my fault. When the wind 
piped up the bottom just about fell out of her. 
Joanie bailed and I sailed as fast as I could, 
heeled way over, to the nearest harbor... 
Bardolino. The cockpit was almost full of 
water when we got to the dock. She sank at 
the dock before we could get a line on. We 
did get the sails off her but we had to swim 
to the dock ladder!” 

After recovering from the shock I 
vowed never to loan my boat out again and 
went to Bardolino. All I saw was the top of 
the mast. The good people at the harbor had 
a floating derrick and they raised the boat for 
me. I patched the bottom and slowly towed 
her to Desenzano, had her hauled and a new 
mahogany bottom put on. I had topsides and 
deck surveyed and they seemed to be okay. 

It turned out that the bottom was rotten, 
the planks so soft I could almost punch my 
finger through. I had failed to find that out 
when I bought her, the bottom seemed so dry 
and firm when I tapped it with a little ham- 
mer. I guess I wanted the boat so badly, I 
didn’t hear what I should have heard. I decid- 
ed maybe I could loan my boat out again. It 
really wasn’t Jim’s fault. 

The wind stayed light as we inched 
towards Maderno. My friend Rolf Shaeffer 
was sailing his 151 racing dinghy, joining me 
on this delivery so we could sail back in his 
boat. I was about a quarter mile ahead of 
him. Even with the shrunken sail the Star 
moved swiftly in the light air. I had become 
used to the old girl and felt big pangs of 
remorse as we came closer to our destination. 
Thad owned her for about 18 months and she 
was already a 15-year-old boat when I 
bought her. At the time she had tired blue 
paint and a torn and dirty canvas deck. 

I sanded off the old paint and put on a 
few fresh coats of glossy black marine enam- 
el and a new, spiffy cream-colored canvas 
deck. I had the monster mast pulled and 
revarnished it, as well as the boom. She 
looked wonderful for her age and I used her 
mostly as a truly exciting daysailer. The orig- 


inal cotton sails had seen better days but I 
liked the way they glowed in the setting sun, 
and when the wind was light I would take 
wife and kids out for an evening sail since we 
lived just five minutes from the harbor. We 
had a fine time with that boat. Being on a 
boat on Lake Garda was and is truly one of 
the finest things a person can do. 

I only raced her once and I did that only 
as a favor to the local yacht club. I belonged 
to the club because it was the only way I 
could get a space in the harbor. Their only 
racing Star had been knocked out of commis- 
sion in pre-race practice runs, (broken mast 
and torn out running backstay tracks) but 
they wanted to have an entry in the upcoming 
International Regatta. I resisted, they insist- 
ed. But my old Star was tired, waterlogged 
from sitting in the harbor and, with the old 
cotton sails, couldn’t begin to keep up with 
new, trailer born German machines that came 
down from Kiel to sweep the event. We got a 
DNF when the final cannon was fired. The 
Yacht club members thought it was hilarious. 

There is nothing like sailing a Star non- 
competitively when you have time to enjoy 
the pure sensation of moving so quickly and 
quietly on the water. With an easy hand on 
the sheet and that big main she'll just lay 
over softly almost on her beam ends in the 
gusts, always sure, always coming back up 
(I hoped) on her own, and when one watches 
this Star performance from the shore it seems 
like watching a giant butterfly with great 
white wings. With those raised bows Stars 
make that great soft slapping, swishing 
sound as they slip like greyhounds through 
the waves, fending off all challenges from 
father Neptune. 

It’s all quite different from racing a Star, 
which seems to me at times like utter mad- 
ness. Of course, there are those who thor- 
oughly enjoy that madness. Attitude means 
everything when it comes to enjoying a boat. 

I reached the harbor at Maderno just as 
the harbor lights were coming on and Rolf 
showed up a while later. I gasketed the 
shrunken main around the boom so I could 
show it to the buyer, gave the deck a few 
last caressing wipes, and we were off to 
keep the rendezvous. 

The colorful harbor was busy, filled 
with boats of every description from barrel- 
back Chris Crafts and slick Rivas to sailboats 
of every type and small working fishing 
boats with drying nets stretched from boat to 
boat. Several fishermen were rowing boats 
standing with heavy counterbalanced oars, 
going out to set the nets. The harbor shops 
were getting ready for the evening crowds, 
setting up tables outside for dinner where one 
could eat a handsome feast while enjoying 
the setting sun, glowing pink and yellow off 
the snowy peaks across the lake. We took a 
table, ordered a drink, and awaited the arrival 
of the buyer. 

He arrived an hour late. He seemed a bit 
preoccupied as I walked with him the short 
distance to the Star. He proceeded to give her 
another cursory inspection. “Bella barca,” he 
said. “Bella barca!” I started to tell him about 
the shrunken sail but he interrupted me, “But 
this boat, you see, she’s very old, she’s very 
old,” he continued in Italian. He smiled, sort 
of an evil smile and I think I must have visi- 
bly winced at his next words. “She’s not real- 
ly worth what you’re asking. She’s only 
worth, well... maybe 500,000 lira...” Of 
course, that really raised my dander and I 
told him what he could do with the new offer. 


I told him it was downright uncivilized to 
change the offer at this point, after I had 
taken the trouble to deliver the boat. I told 
him I wouldn’t sell the boat for less than 
900,000. I would just take her back with me. 

He made wild gestures with his hands 
and told me of his many financial problems, 
his great poverty, and his willingness, per- 
haps, to pay a bit more, say 550,000, even 
though certain people would have to go hun- 
gry. He gave me that evil smile again. 

I told him I understood his problems but 
that we already had made an agreement on the 
price. However, I wanted to be reasonable, I 
would let him have her for 870,000 lira. 

“Eight hundred seventy thousand?” he 
cried. “Eighty hundred seventy! I can’t afford 
that much! I didn’t realize that boat was so 
old (not true, he knew the age of the boat). I'll 
have to put money in her to make things right. 
Look. I'll give you 600,000, even though my 
mother will have to go to work.” 

Sure. It went on like that for awhile, 
with lots of shouting and hand shaking. 
Finally he took a roll of lira out of his small 
briefcase and counted out 850,000, the price 
I had finally held at. I hadn’t realized that 
there would be a second round of negotia- 
tions. After that, I decided to let him find out 
about the shrunken sail for himself. 

We dined on grilled trout from the cold 
depths of the lake and a bottle of crisp 
Portofino. The trout, as always, was superb, 
as was the wine. The Cinzano umbrella 
flapped lightly as the evening breeze rolled 
down from the granite peaks on both sides of 
the lake. It was just pleasantly cool, as the 
lake moderated the cold air from above, 
keeping the temperature fairly steady. In 
spite of this northern latitude vineyards, 
lemon trees, and olive groves were scattered 
over the lower slopes of the mountains above 
the harbor. They were mostly hidden behind 
tall cypress trees and crumbling villa walls 
dating back to the middle ages, with occa- 
sional fragments from Roman times. 

It was the deep waters of the lake that 
created this climate alchemy. The towns 
along this coast are known for having some of 
the oldest living people in the world. It was 
after 10pm when we returned to the dock. We 
left the buyer sifting through the gear in the 
Star as he started his first moments of owner- 
ship. I hoped he would enjoy his shrunken 
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sail, because after his chicanery, I certainly 
would. We raised the main and, waving good- 
bye, pushed our small sloop off from the 
docks and headed out of the harbor towards 
the middle of the lake. The moderate breeze 
was blowing down the lake so it was a fair 
run and the little sloop moved out smartly. 
The sky was sharp and clear and evening stars 
began to flicker over the peaks. As we ran 
down the lake, we kept a weather eye out for 
the tiny Island of Garda where a large castle- 
like villa, surrounded by thick pines and 
cypresses, sat on the southeast edge. The villa 
was one of many that, over the centuries, had 
been built over the ruins of the hermitage of 
St. Francis of Assisi. 

Like the rest of Italy the history of this 
lake and its surroundings seems _ inter- 
minable. The Romans finally conquered the 
Stone Age tribes that had lived around the 
shores for at least 2,000 years. Once they had 
veni’d, vedi’d, vici’d, they built fortresses 
and opulent villas. One of the most famous is 
located at the tip of the peninsula of 
Sirmione, jutting out from the southern 
shores of the lake. Called the Grotto di 
Catullus, it was the summer residence of that 
famous poet by the same name, Catullus, a 
rascally old dog and a sailor. He dedicated 


several poems to his old wooden sailboat. He 
also probably ran the first porn shop in the 
area. His erotic poetry remains published and 
greatly admired to this day. 

Today the vine-covered ruins sit on a 
rocky knoll covered with scented bushes and 
wildflowers, all overlooking the lake. 
Visiting on a quiet day, before the tour busses 
arrive with their noisy throngs or chattering 
classes of nasty children come in from the 
local schools, one will be mesmerized and 
never want to leave. It stirs the blood and 
sometimes visions of the wild Roman parties 
that the old boy probably held here can be 
conjured up. 

The territories of the lake have been 
warred over in turn by Romans, Barbarians, 
Veronese, Milanese, Venetians, Popes, 


Austrians, Emperors, the French, and many 
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Getting her ready for the big race. 


others, such as the Nazis. Mussolini set up his 
failing government here, was captured and 
draggd to Milan where he went through an 
awful execution. Great naval battles were 
fought over the waters we now sailed on. In 
the 14th century the Venetians brought up a 
small armada of warships and booted out the 
current navy holding the southern end of the 
lake. The Venetians kept control of the lake 
for over four centuries. What I have yet to 
discover is how the Venetians trailered their 
warships overland for almost a hundred miles 
through untamed mountain passes and 
launched them at the northern end of the lake. 

The moon was making an appearance. 
We glided past shifting shadows and bobbing 
ephemeral lights that surely must have been 
signs of all those souls who had sailed these 
waters over the centuries or... local fisher- 


men? We sailed past the tiny island of Garda, 
where St. Francis of Assisi had built his her- 
mitage, later to become a Franciscan 
Monastery which eventually fell into ruin. 
The looming towers of the present villa sit- 
ting on the bones of those ruins were now 
visible in the moonlight where dark Aleppo 
pines held birds that called out in sad song to 
those unredeemed souls wandering the 
shores in the night. Nightingales? 

It was well after 1:00 when we reached 
the harbor at Desenzano. We had to paddle 
the last hour or so. Rolf had a small outboard 
under the front deck but it seemed too quiet 
to disturb things with that rackety thing. All 
was still and the moored and docked boats 
looked ghostly at that hour. We secured the 
little sloop as quietly as possible (there were 
sleep aboards in the harbor) and found the 
Fiat station wagon waiting in the parking lot. 
As we left I tried hard not to look at the 
empty slip where the Star had been. Thinking 
of the new boat didn’t help. Parting with a 
boat that you care about always hurts but 
times and needs change. Anyway, there had 
been many a good sail. It was a good time to 
remember. 
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This is a story about the mighty North 
River in Scituate, Massachusetts. In August 
of 2003 there were two full moons, the first 
typically called a “blue moon,” why I don’t 
know. The moon would be high overhead at 
midnight on that Saturday evening. My 
friend Joyce thought it would be fun to get 
some kayak people together for an evening 
paddle on the river. I was invited. 

Joyce called me at work that afternoon 
and asked if I was still on. My reply was, as 
I recall, “Well, I don’t know, it’s blowing 
about 20kts with higher winds predicted.” 

“Let’s go and see at 5pm,” Joyce said. 

At 5:00 I arrived with kayak on roof 
rack to find Joyce in earnest confabula- 
tion with Doug, our friend, who is an 
expert paddler. The wind was southwest 
and not quite shrieking. We put our heads 
together and said, effectively, “We'd bet- 
ter not do this.” 

As we were talking 19 or 20 people 
showed up with kayaks. Somebody had post- 
ed this trip in the internet (it sure wasn’t me!). 
One pair of paddlers immediately launched 
their boats and started paddling. Ironically, 
these two decided not to go forward after five 
minutes and pulled out their boats. 

By this time, however, the proverbial 
lemmings had started their rush into the sea. 
All I could do was stand at the shoreline and 
say, “I wouldn’t do this if I were you!” 
Nobody stopped, nobody asked me why. 

Joyce called to me, “David, help me 
launch my boat.” Which, of course, I did. I 
did not, however, launch my own Old Town 
Loon III. In my mind I could see several 
hours of major rescuing needed in the near 
future. I was not equipped to do this. 

In fact, I briefly considered calling the 
harbor masters to see if they could head off 
the adventure at the pass. In the en I did not, 
and that was the right decision. So the moon- 
struck paddlers took off for the “Spit” (sand 
spit at the mouth of the North River) and I 
went and ate a pizza. 

The 20-odd paddlers had an uneventful 
trip down the Herring River, which feeds into 
the North River, to the Spit. As the sun went 
down they had a picnic. Doug said later that 
people enjoyed themselves. 

As night fell the moon got higher and 
the tide rose. When it was totally dark and 
the moon was at its peak, Joyce and Doug 
decided it was time to round up the party of 
revelers and lead them back to the launch 
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area. This was when the first trouble started. 
Doug tried to persuade people to use the 
buddy system to ensure that everyone stayed 
together and on track. People just shrugged it 
off in a manner that suggested, “Who the 
heck is this guy, anyway?” So much for the 
concept of a group leader. 

By the time the paddlers left the beach 
the wind was blowing at a steady 25kts. 
Suddenly those of the group with limited pad- 
dling experience were having trouble. Most of 
the group were struggling somewhat at the 
least. Then the real challenge appeared, with 
the full moon high tide the banks of the river 
literally disappeared underwater. Only strands 
and clumps of spartina (marsh grass) stood out 
top outline where the land used to be. 

With no acknowledged leadership, 
small groups wandered into the shallows of 
the marshes, risking stranding in the shallow 
water. Fortunately most of the group had 
flashlights (everyone had PFDs). Joyce and 
Doug stayed close to the confused paddlers 
and no one got far away from the group but 
tiredness and frustration began to set in. By 
this time it was well after midnight and 
everyone had been out for over six hours. At 
least one in the group began to cry. 

Joyce decided to pull the plug. Her VHF 
battery proved to be low but she dialed 911 
on her cell phone and the police notified the 
harbor masters. 

The harbor masters were having their 
own adventures that evening. People on two 
power boats had needed rescuing earlier. One 
had merely sunk and the other one had 
caught on fire. Fortunately these necessary 
rescues were quickly dealt with. 

The harbor masters arrived on the scene at 
about 2am. At first they became disoriented, as 
had the kayak group. But emergency vehicles 
that were gathering at the launch site provided 
a focal point on the river. The harbor masters 
took the paddlers in tow and got everyone off 
the water and safe by 3am. No one was hurt, 
two boats had to be temporarily abandoned but 
were recovered later that morning. 


The beautiful harbor of Maderno. 


Ultimately everyone was safe, with 
much credit due to Doug and Joyce who used 
towlines to assist some paddlers, and great 
credit goes to the public safety officials who 
spent a late night rescuing the wayward group. 


Tale of an Historic Adirondack 
Guideboat and How to Build One 
This how-to book tells you everything 
you need to know to build this classic 
small craft in the traditional manner. 

$22, includes shipping. 
Call G. L. Fisher, (302) 234-4199 
www.adirondack-guideboat.com 
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by Ted Moores 


Learn from a master! 
Ted Moores has been 
building and teaching 
in the art of  strip- 
construction for years. 
The book includes 
four Steve Killing 
designed kayaks. It’s 

packed with Ted’s tips and 

techniques, so results will be great. 
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$19.95 + $4.50 postage 

The WoodenBoat Store 
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Brooklin, ME 04616 
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Elizabeth Harbour in the Exumas is a 
nearly ideal haven for the cruising sailboat. 
When I was there in 1978 in the midst of a 
year-long cruise with my family there were a 
fair number of boats congregated with infor- 
mal social connections. However, it seems 
now the numbers are huge with all kinds of 
highly structured and organized activities. 
Located at the southern end of the chain of 
the Exuma Cays, its principal settlement is 
George Town which lies on the southwest 
side of the harbor. We remained at anchor off 
Regatta Point during the Christmas festivi- 
ties which culminated in the explosion of 
sound and color of the Juncanoo Parade. 

However, the gem of the harbor is 
Stocking Island, across from George Town, 
which boasts four perfectly protected anchor- 
ages, superb beaches on both the harbor and 
ocean sides, and an abundance of coral reefs 
for snorkling. After Christmas a series of 
northers came roaring down to churn up the 
waters of the harbor. The wind howled and 
raged virtually without cease until the middle 
of January. 

Our goal was to go further south to the 
Virgins and the Lesser Antilles. While we 
waited for charts and for more favorable and 
less boisterous breezes, we sought out sailors 
who had gone to the Virgins or were planning 
to go. No one seemed anxious to set sail. 
Some had tried the trip and turned back, 
weary of battling strong trade winds right on 
the nose. The author of one cruising guide 
that we consulted described the route south 
of the Bahamas in these ominous terms: 

“South of the 22nd parallel, where the 
prevailing trades blow a steady 20-25kts in 
winter and 15kts in summer, a strong and 
competent crew is essential. The longer, 
more northerly routes which lie north of 
Long Island and Acklins and face straight 
into the trades, are recommended for larger 
vessels bound for Puerto Plata in the 
Dominican Republic, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands.” 

Perhaps mother, father, and two boys 
aged eight and four would not be considered 
a strong crew, but I knew we were competent 
and I had confidence that our 35’ C&C 
Frigate could handle almost any conditions. 
Even so, I did not relish beating into heavy 
seas for 400 miles. However, the charts 
arrived, the wind eased to 15kts from the 
north-northeast, and on the 18th of January 
we sailed away from the safe lee of Stocking 
out the east channel and beat across toward 
Long Island. By 1730 we cleared the hungry 
looking reefs off Cape Santa Maria and eased 
the sheets on a course to carry us southerly of 
Rum Cay. 

The evening settled in upon the vessel, 
cooler night air brought a change into long 
pants and long sleeved shirts as astern the 
orange disk of the sun immersed itself in the 
sea. A few lights blinked on the shore of 
Long Island, and the self-steerer held us on a 
steady southerly course. 

Through the night the gentle norther 
continued and our little vessel beam reached 
under clear starry skies at a steady 4%kts. At 
0900 Crooked Island appeared off the star- 
board bow and I turned on the power to 
charge the batteries. By noon we had cleared 
the Northeast Point off Acklins and bore off 
slightly toward the Plana Cays. The beach on 
the westernmost of the Plana Cays is almost 
flawless in its perfection. Wide with the fine 
pinkish sand typical of these coral based 
islands, it stretches along the entire western 
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side of the cay. 

There was a total absence of human 
intrusion, only the tracks of sandpipers and 
crabs showed on the smooth sand. The island 
belonged to the sea and its creatures. A per- 
sistent surge and no protection for vessels 
assured its remote and unspoiled character. 
We disturbed the solitude only briefly to let 
our small crew members stretch their legs 
while supper was being prepared. The cook 
prepared a special treat, a chocolate cake for 
dessert. Then we hoisted the dinghy back on 
deck, put on sail, and heeled down as the still 
northeasterly winds pushed us toward West 
Caicos Island, 80 miles to the southeast. 

At 2330 the wind shifted toward the 
southeast. The vessel continued to move well 
with hardened sheets and I held her on the 
port tack, not realizing that we were being 
pushed well south of the rhumb line course. 
In today’s age of handheld GPS and other 
sophisticated electronic gear available to 
small vessels one tends to forget that in 1978 
the navigational equipment was much more 
low tech. We had a compass, a radio direction 
finder (useless in those waters), a fathometer, 
a sextant, and a Walker taffrail log. Since we 
were primarily island hopping I did not use 
the sextant, sticking to dead reckoning. 

As dawn came the boys began stirring 
below, then poked their heads up through the 
companionway when the sun had fully risen. 
After breakfast land appeared off the port 
bow. If the Walker log were accurate, and it 
usually spun off the miles with uncanny pre- 
cision, that land was Little Inagua. I hoped 
vainly that it might be West Caicos but a fish- 
ing vessel lying off the reefs confirmed that 
we were still 25 miles from West Caicos. 

With the wind picking up strength from 
the east southeast and the seas building, we 
faced a rugged upwind battle to reach an 
anchorage at Providenciales before dark. 
Since the batteries needed charging again we 
motor sailed. How rapidly the seas can build 
when the wind churns them across unimped- 
ed stretches of water. The trades had resumed 
their normal strength and direction. I won- 
dered whether this was the start of that grind 
to the Antilles some cruisers refer to as the 
“thorny path.” 

It seemed like an interminable thrash 
but around 1500 we sighted the hazy outline 
of West Caicos as we rose up on the crest of 
a sea. We entered the sheltered waters of the 
Caicos Bank through the “Clear Sand 
Road.” In the dark we anchored off the 
South Bluff of Providenciales Island. The 
cook prepared a special treat for our arrival 
in the Caicos, tacos, but we were unable to 
fully savor them and passed out utterly 
exhausted right after supper. 

We awoke to survey a barren and unin- 
habited shoreline, a sorry contrast with the 
pretty Bahamas we had left behind. The Q 
flag was dutifully raised, but not wanting to 
enter on a Sunday because of overtime 
charges, we decided to remain isolated until 
the next morning. On Monday morning we 
moved to an exposed bay with a settlement 
along the shore. Though not identified on the 
chart, it turned out to be the settlement and 
harbor of Five Cays. I rowed in toward the 


beach, there being no pier of any sort, and 
was greeted by two men sculling toward me 
in a native dinghy. 

“Where can I find the customs?” I 
asked. 

“Don’t worry about a thing, we will take 
you to him,” called out the man in the bow. 
They turned and headed back into the beach 
where they anchored their boat and then 
came ashore to carry mine up above the high 
water mark. I was a little apprehensive as to 
where this profusion of helpfulness would 
lead, but they kept assuring me that they 
were fellow mariners and that Turks 
Islanders (a local term for any native of the 
Turks and Caicos Islands) pride themselves 
in helping out strangers. 

The more outspoken and boisterous of 
the two introduced himself. His full name 
was Absalom Hemineas Maclntosh (Boll 
Weevil to his friends), he was feeling no ill 
effects from an early morning dose of boot- 
leg Haitian rum. Parker was the quieter and 
apparently more stable individual. 

We started off down the narrow paved 
road which led inland from Five Cays to the 
Customs House and airport. The sky was 
clear and the fiery heat of the sun, even in the 
morning, was much more intense, more trop- 
ical than it had been in the Bahamas. 
However, soon a car approached and Boll 
Weevil hailed the driver, the car stopped, and 
we all piled in. About a mile down the road 
we pulled into a gas station near a small 
shopping center. I asked if there was a place 
to cash a travelers check and was promptly 
escorted to the local bank by Boll Weevil. 

The bank consisted of one room about 
the size of an average American sitting room. 
Boll Weevil, in his eagerness to assist his fel- 
low mariner, attempted to get the clerks to 
attend to me immediately. This seemed to 
upset the other customers so I told him to 
relax, I didn’t mind waiting. The room was 
air conditioned. 

The other passenger in the car, a distin- 
guished grey haired gentleman, placed a sack 
of coins in front of one of the two clerks. He 
turned out to be the pastor of the church at 
Five Cays, presumably banking the collec- 
tion from the Sunday services. 

The custom house was only a short dis- 
tance from the shopping center. The customs 
agent required two forms which he assisted 
me to fill out. The whole procedure took less 
than ten minutes. The transire stated that the 
vessel Pandion had cleared the port of 
Providenciales and that its destination was 
South Caicos. Nearby at the airport the 
immigration process was equally painless. 

After being conveyed back to Five 
Cays, I inquired as to what I could reimburse 
them for gasoline and was given the typical 
response in the Turks and Caicos, “Whatever 
you think is correct.” I gave him five dollars 
which he accepted readily and then indicated 
that the church building fund needed a con- 
tribution. Although feeling somewhat 
coerced, I came up with two more dollars for 
the Five Cays Church building fund, said 
donation being duly recorded by the pastor 
with a broad smile. 

For the fellow mariners, who stated that 
their assistance required no compensation, I 
decided to supply liquid refreshments. This 
involved far more complex negotiations than 
clearing customs and immigration. The local 
barkeep had to be summoned to open up her 
establishment. When that was finally accom- 
plished we enjoyed a few bottles of warm 


Becks beer and an interesting talk with the 
good-natured Mrs. Morely who urged me to 
bring Matthew and Nathan ashore to play 
with her grandchildren. 

After leaving the bar Parker drifted off 
to other pursuits but Boll Weevil, helping 
himself to the use of Parker’s boat, followed 
me back to Pandion. He then insisted on tak- 
ing me and the boys on an expedition in 
search of conch, fish, or any other fruits of 
the sea we might locate. 

He borrowed one of our face masks and 
commenced ferrying us across the harbor by 
a very unusual method. First he disappeared 
over the side as if diving for conch or fish. 
Then we felt the dinghy moving forward. 
Boll Weevil was under the boat pushing it 
forward while walking along the bottom in 
the shallow water. Periodically he would sur- 
face for air, then dive and continue pro- 
pelling the boat forward. 

As we moved into deeper water Boll 
Weevil abandoned his underwater propulsion 
in favor of sculling. We explored the major 
part of Five Cays harbor before locating a 
large bed of conch on the north side of the 
bay. Boll Weevil and Matthew went eagerly 
to work collecting them. Soon the bottom of 
the boat was loaded with conch and we 
returned to Pandion to display our catch to 
the cook. 

Boll Weevil then treated us to a demon- 
stration of a real expert removing conch from 
the shell and cleaning it. For the past three 
months I had struggled to remove conch 
from their shells. I would beat on their shells 
with a hammer and chisel, knocking holes in 
several spots, and then set out blindly to 
sever the crustaceans from their grip on their 
protective coverings. This could go on for 
quite a period of time before I had produced 
our meal. 

On the other hand, in 30 seconds Boll 
Weevil knocked a small hole by banging two 
conch shells together, made a quick cut in 
just the right spot, and popped the meat out. 
In ten seconds more, with his several deft 
slices of a sharp knife, the meat was cleaned. 
He cut up a few thin slices and requested 
some hot sauce. He then astounded us by lit- 
erally covering the slice of conch with 
Tabasco, tossing it into his mouth, and chew- 
ing happily with no ill affects. 

Though he had apparently not scorched 
the interior of his mouth, I was sure that Boll 
Weevil would welcome the offer of a drink of 
rum. It was a “happy hour” like none other 
on our trip. Boll Weevil held forth on the fan- 
tail regaling us with stories of voyages to 
Haiti in native sloops, of storms, of the mag- 
ical Haitian trick of making things disappear 
(“even Jesus Christ himself can’t stop a 
Haitian from tiefin”), and of his rhetorical 
talent for stirring up religious fervor though 
he himself had no religious belief. As the 
slight evening chill descended on Five Cays 
he briefed me on the course across the banks 
to South Caicos, then hopped in the dinghy 
and sculled ashore. 

As a weatherman Boll Weevil proved 
no better than his stateside counterparts. The 
northerly wind he had predicted turned out to 
be a light southeaster right on our nose as we 
headed out for South Caicos the next morn- 
ing. Cockburn Harbour lay over 50 miles 
away and it was doubtful that we could make 
that distance with our remaining fuel supply 
or before dark. While every passage is 
unique, some recall previous sails in other 
waters. Our crossing of the Caicos Bank was 


very similar to our crossing of the Little 
Bahama Bank three months before. In both 
we faced 50 miles of open water with the 
wind on our nose. There was the same sensa- 
tion of being far at sea while land lay decep- 
tively close, miles of shallow water so clear 
that the bottom seemed just beneath the keel 
and the late afternoon scanning of the hori- 
zon for a low lying cay. 

At 1400 with the log reading 32 we ran 
out of fuel. In an hour-and-a-half of sailing in 
light air we raised Six Hills Cays. We 
dropped anchor in the lee of the cays seven 
miles short of Cockburn Harbour. We 
reached the harbor the next moming and 
filled our tanks with gas and water. The water 
came from the town cistern. Water distribu- 
tion was done by donkey cart and I observed 
two of them were filling their tanks while I 
waited to fill my jugs with water. We picked 
up some mail at the post office and cleared 
with the customs officer who then gave us a 
ride to the grocery store in his pickup truck. 

Sometimes there is a feeling of rightness 
about departure on a passage. It has to do with 
preparations, hoisting the dinghy onboard, 
lashing down moveable gear, laying courses, 
checking the radio, stowing the anchor, bak- 
ing bread, and planning menus. But it involves 
more than preparations which should always 
be carefully attended to. It is a general good 
feeling. The wind and weather are right and 
the crew approach it with pleasant anticipa- 
tion. Our departure for San Juan was one of 
that nature. An added bonus this time was that 
we sailed in the company of another boat, a 
Pearson 39 named Tangerine with which we 
made occasional radio contact. 

Our plan was to push straight easterly 
until well clear of the Silver Bank and then 
gradually turn southeasterly toward Puerto 
Rico as the wind allowed it. We left with a 
southwest wind, unusual for the trade wind 
region, but we were hopeful of carrying it 
well to the eastward before a shift to the east 
or southeast. Our route would cover around 
400 miles and for most of the time we would 
be better than 100 miles from the nearest 
land, certainly not an ocean passage of epic 
dimensions but a rigorous test for a small 
family crew. I estimated that we would be at 
sea from four to five days, a challenge to our 
ability to live together in peace and harmony. 

A relentless tropical sun bore down as 
we reached out into open sea under the light 
southwest breeze. The ocean swells were 
long and gentle and the vessel made a steady 
four knots under genoa and main. Grand 
Turk appeared off to starboard and we bore 
off a few degrees casting a wary eye at the 
foaming crests of seas breaking on the reef 
that juts out from its northern shore. By 1645 
we had cleared the reef and trimmed the 
sheets for a better sailing angle. 

With the coming of darkness the wind 
shifted to the north northeast. The usual pat- 
tern of the trade winds seemed to be proving 
out, westerly winds do not last long. I won- 
dered whether the wind would continue 
swinging easterly, whether this presaged a 
long grind to windward, the hard route 
which has given the passage the “thorny 
path” nickname. 

But the wind did not provide our first 
crisis. An odor of gasoline, which had been 
faintly noticeable all day, became extremely 
pungent below. Just before sitting down to 
our spaghetti dinner I decided to check the 
engine area. A piece of rubber hose linking 
the gasoline filler hose to the tank had deteri- 


orated and fuel was sloshing out of the tank 
as we rolled in the seas. After anxious 
moments trying to plug the tank, I was able 
to salvage enough of the torn hose to recon- 
nect it with hose clamps. After [had pumped 
the bilge and aired the engine room the 
fumes dissipated. 

My apprehensions about the northeast 
wind shifting easterly proved unfounded, it 
neither shifted nor increased in strength. 
Instead, just before midnight it quit altogeth- 
er. We motored along over the glassy swells 
until 0600 when a southwesterly zephyr arose 
and held tenuously throughout the day push- 
ing Pandion along at an irritatingly listless 
pace. Twenty-four hours after departure from 
South Caicos we had logged just 90 miles. 

At 1545 the breeze ceased and I put the 
power back on. We motored slowly through- 
out the late afternoon and into the night. Even 
the faintest wind was preferable to powering, 
besides the noise, smell, and consumption of 
our limited fuel supply, powering meant con- 
tinuous helm duty since our self-steering vane 
required wind to operate. However, the 
unpleasantness came to a forced end just after 
I came on watch at 0200 when the tank ran 
out of fuel. That meant that we had ten gal- 
lons left in jerry jugs on deck which I felt 
should be conserved for possible emergency 
use and for entering San Juan Harbor. 

An hour later a light southerly stirred 
and began to ease us over the swells. The 
third day was a carbon copy of the previous 
two. At 1130 I calculated our position to be 
21 degrees north latitude, 68 degrees 40 min- 
utes west longitude. If that were correct we 
were 120 miles from the nearest land, the 
northeastern tip of Hispaniola. I felt sure that 
at that point we had safely cleared the dan- 
gerous Silver Bank, a large area of coral reefs 
rising abruptly out of the surrounding depths 
and the only real navigational hazard on our 
route. We altered course to head directly 
toward San Juan. 

Again we spent an airless night, this 
time completely motionless, the log hung 
vertical in the smooth black sea, pointer sta- 
tionary at 200 miles. By my dead reckoning 
the trip was half over but I wondered what 
the current was doing to us with the vessel 
making so little forward progress. 

Finally at 0330 on January 28 a breeze 
of substance finally started to blow and still 
our luck held. It was southwest and increas- 
ing. By noon the lee rail was awash so I 
reefed the main. As the wind increased so did 
my spirits. Matthew was ecstatic when his 
persistent trolling finally yielded a prize, a 
long brilliantly colored fish. After consulting 
the fish book and much excited discussion, 
we decided it was a wahoo. Edibility excel- 
lent, said the guide. My task, cleaning it on 
the heeling aft deck with Pandion hurtling 
through building seas, was not easy but the 
flavor was truly excellent. 

After dining on the fish we settled into 
our night routine. The boys turned in forward 
soon after dark. Their mother took the first 
watch while I slept on the port berth of the 
main cabin, lulled by the rush of water 
against the hull close to my head. A sharp 
crack roused me out of drowsiness as I 
emerged from the companionway at mid- 
night for my watch. I watched helplessly as 
the genny slid into the water to leeward. 
Apparently the halyard had let go at some 
point. I hooked on my harness and went for- 
ward to laboriously haul it back on board. 
After an hour of fumbling with tangled lines 
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in the dark, I got the working jib up. 
Examination of the rigging which had tum- 
bled down with the sail revealed that a shack- 
le had broken, casting loose the roller furling 
gear from the mast. 

At 9:00 the next morning we registered 
our first 24 hour run of better than 100 miles 
since the departure from Cockburn Harbour 
and our spirits received another boost from a 
peculiar source. Coming in loud and clear 
from San Juan was an American style radio 
station with pop music, commercials, and 
news from the CBS radio network. I observed 
that a passing steamer, apparently headed for 
San Juan, was steering a more southerly 
course than we were. A course check seemed 
called for so I used the transistor radio to get 
a null on the radio station. It confirmed what 
the steamer’s course suggested and accord- 
ingly we altered course to south. 

Anticipation of arrival grew, but with a 
slackening breeze our speed diminished and 
we all wondered whether we would spend 
another night at sea. The sight of the resort 
hotels of San Juan gleaming in the afternoon 
sunlight offered hope that we would not. That 


day brought a feeling of contentment as I 
lounged on the foredeck, Pandion sliding eas- 
ily over ocean swells as the hazy outline of 
the peaks of Puerto Rico gradually drew near- 
er, the tropical sun dropping into the sea 
between two freighters passing to the west, 
satisfaction over a passage almost completed. 

The battlements of Morro Castle loomed 
above us in the dark, an eerie sentinel at the 
harbor entrance as we came into the harbor. 
Confronting a bewildering array of lighted 
buoys in the bay without a harbor chart, we 
did not locate the yacht anchorage that night. 
We dropped the hook outside but it was easy 
enough to find in the morning light. 

The passage was over, 1 days after 
leaving the friendly confines of Elizabeth 
Harbour we found ourselves in a totally dif- 
ferent world and it felt good. We rented a car 
and drove into the countryside surrounding 
San Juan, up into the tropical rain forest of 
El Yunque, a 3,000’ foot peak, a sharp con- 
trast to the flat arid islands of the Bahamas. 
We strolled the narrow streets of old San 
Juan, in spirit, if not geography, more 
European than American. 

In time we moved on along the northern 
coast of the island viewing El Yunque from 
the sea this time. The trades resumed their 
normal direction as we motor sailed first in 
moderate easterlies and then beat our way in 
fresh breezes the lasts 20 miles from Culebra 
to Saint Thomas. 

The navigation and management of the 
ship had been smooth, blessed as we were by 
gentle southwesterly winds, a rarity for those 
waters at that time of the year. Perhaps our 
passage to the Virgins was atypical, perhaps 
for some it is a brutal struggle punishing to 
both boat and crew. But then what is a typi- 
cal passage? Ours demonstrated that with the 
patience to wait for the right conditions, thor- 
ough preparation, and a little dose of luck the 
small well-found yacht with a family crew 
can make the voyage. 

It is a voyage that opens up a richly 
rewarding cruising area. From the Virgins 
down through the Leeward and Windward 
Islands, it has matchless tradewind sailing 
and weather, the history and spectacle of 
English Harbour, Antigua, the towering 
green peaks of Dominica, the French imprint 
of Guadaloupe and Martinique and the joy- 
ous life style of the Caribbean people 
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The Back River is a short estuary that 
drains into the northeast corner of Buzzards 
Bay on Cape Cod. It flows in when the tide’s 
rising and ebbs out when it’s falling. The 
river widens to a bay that is about a half mile 
across but extremely shallow. Most boat traf- 
fic is limited by the lack of depth (under 2’ at 
low water) and the Shore Road and railroad 
bridges (about 5’ above high water). But its 
sheltered waters were ideal for the Snark. 

My son Zachary (age five) and I sailed 
“upstream” as far as the bridges where we 
pulled in to the right bank among some old 
cedars that had toppled. There Zach held 
onto a branch while I pulled the mast, furled 
the sail, and picked up the paddles. Then we 
paddled under both bridges, replaced the 
mast, and sailed on up the river to our hearts’ 
content. We had to pick the tide right for the 
narrowest stretch between the bridges flowed 
too fast to fight with the paddle. 

Today the tide was in the last stage of its 
ebb so paddling was pretty easy. Not far from 
where we stopped to take out the mast a cou- 
ple of Hispanic men were casting for fish. 
This was known as a good fishing spot, when 
a school of bluefish or stripers came in chas- 
ing baitfish on a rising tide one could get 
three hits in three minutes. Alan, my brother- 
in-law, had pulled in a 5lb schoolie here the 
summer before. We had just started fishing 
when the strike came. I had made no more 
than five casts and they were jumping all 
across the river when the fun came to a sud- 
den stop, my five-year-old nephew Chris got 
his leg hooked in several places by a fishing 
lure. We had to get him home quickly where 
there was better light and band aids. 


Waving to Shorebound Diners 

No such misadventures today though. 
Between the railroad bridge and the Shore 
Road bridge was The Lobster Trap restau- 
rant. Diners watched the river through large 
screened porch windows. Busy with both 
hands on the paddle, I asked Zachary to look 
at the people and wave. This trick never fails. 
I was glad to give Zach the chance to set off 
the waving this time. It shows how attentive 
the shorebound are to events on the water 
and bonds us all in a sociable maritime com- 
munity. Perhaps it goes back to the days 
when ships would bring long-awaited cargo 
or sailors home. 

When we got under the Shore Road 
bridge we shouted and listened for our 
echoes. Once through the bridge the river 
forked and flowed east to Eel Pond or north 
up the river. There were some large boulders 
here at all depths so I had to be alert with the 
paddle. Once we were safely away through 
the bridge and boulders, I put down the pad- 
dle and raised the sail. I was happy to lean 
back and let the sail do the physical work, but 
now I had to get back to pretending. “Bert, 
there are no pirates here,” I said in Jim 
Henson’s Ernie voice (from Sesame Street). 

“Oh yes, there are, Ernie. If there are no 
pirates here, whose boats are those over there 
all ready to go out and raid for treasure?” 
Bert’s voice asked. 

“T think you’re right, Bert. What are we 
going to do if they come after us?” Zachary 
asked Bert. 

“T don’t know. Maybe abandon ship?” 
Bert said. 

In my own voice, I said, “Well I don’t 
think they’ve seen us. Anyway, even if they 
did, we could just turn on the invisible switch 
and disappear,” I said, pointing to the cleat at 


Snark Bytes: 


Back to the 
Back River 


By Rob Gogan 


the top of the dagger board on which we fas- 
tened the main sheet. 

“Oh yeah, I forgot about that,” Bert 
said. Zachary also seemed relieved. Months 
later Zachary had trouble falling asleep and 
he said he was scared that back on this day 
we had been out on the water, vulnerable to 
pirates and drowning. Ironic that at the 
moment he had no conscious fear at all. 


Among the Salt Marsh Channels 

We sailed on a reach upstream, gentle 
ebb current making our hull’s splashing 
progress sound much faster than our land 
speed actually was, but satisfactory just the 
same. There was a lot of wildlife and not 
much evidence of people this far up the river. 
We saw snowy egrets, great blue herons, a 
green heron, and all the usual gulls, terns, 
and cormorants. We saw an osprey scoop a 
1lb striped bass out of the river. When we 
had gone upriver far enough we came to a 
series of grassy avenues cut in a grid. 
According to John Stilgoe’s book, 
Alongshore, grids like these were cut in the 
19th century to facilitate harvesting and 
transport of salt marsh hay. It is fascinating to 
Google Earth New England’s salt marshes 
where the ancient channels are plainly visible 
in the shallows. 

With the sail down now we paddled 
gently through a few lanes until the spartina 
grass got so thick we couldn’t get through. 
This neighborhood had made a big impres- 
sion on my elder son Josh but all Zach want- 
ed to do was get “back to the game, Daddy.” 
I think he was a little impressed when I spot- 
ted a turtle the size of a dinner plate flashing 
its yellow feet a couple of feet in front of the 
bow, retreating lazily towards the depths 
ahead of us. 

We had come as far as we could go up 
this channel. Now it was time to go home. 
By now the tide was pretty slack but it was 
going to turn soon and we’d have a tough 
time paddling through the bridges if we let it 
build up much momentum. We would be 
fighting a headwind, too. That would mean 
we'd have to tack our way out. But the 
steady Buzzards Bay southwester seldom 
leaves its sailors without sufficient wind to 
tack against the tide. 


Perched on a Rock 

We made good progress beating ahead, 
nearly reaching the bridges, when I took us in 
a little too close to shore and we stopped 
dead in the water with a crunch. The boulders 
near the mouth, I suddenly remembered. The 
dagger board, which we had fully extended 
during our upwind leg, had hit hard on a 
rock, shifted back slightly, and jammed itself 
firmly in its housing, ramping the whole boat 
a couple of inches out of the water. Zach 
couldn’t hit the dagger board up. Even I had 
to rock and wiggle the whole boat a few 
times before the dagger board slipped. Then 
a shove with the paddle got us free again. 
Other than a little fraying of the bottom of 
the dagger board, there was no harm done. 

We sailed the rest of the way to the 
Shore Road bridge, then paddled through. A 


knotted rope dangled from the railroad 
bridge, which some local boys used for 
climbing down into or up out of the water. It 
provided a welcome gauge to show which 
way the tide was running and how fast. 
Swimmers usually came here only at high 
tide, still I was always nervous about 
jumpers when passing under this bridge. 

One day when we came here in kayaks 
there was a swimmer holding onto the rope 
as we rode the ebb out. He asked us to wait 
up and let go of the rope, making a few quick 
crawl strokes towards us. His friends on the 
bridge overhead, all local boys, stifled gig- 
gles. I was worried that the swimmer meant 
us mischief, maybe to flip and dunk us. I 
smiled and greeted him and his friends but 
maintained a strong stroke pace. The swim- 
mer quickly fell behind and we watched him 
try to fight the ebb current back to the bridge. 
He ended up 100 yards away from the bridge 
among the abandoned fishing tackle and 
sharp railroad bed ballast. Now his friends 
were laughing at him. 


The Southwester Beats the Tide 

Well past the bridge and swimmers we 
raised the sail again. Here in the river the full 
strength of the southwester was tempered by 
the trees and the riverbank so our progress 
was slow until we rounded the last bend and 
saw Wing’s Neck with a mile of bay between 
us providing a clear fetch for the breeze. 
Now our speed picked up and we started 
plunging through the whitecaps. We had a 
300 yard beat to windward to get around 
Rocky Point with its house-sized boulders. 

Fortunately I knew exactly where each 
one was so we could shave the Point well 
inside the nun buoy marking safe passage. 
This was important because the less we had 
to fight the whitecaps near the rocks, the bet- 
ter I liked it. I think the little Snark was 
impossible to capsize in these conditions, 
and though we had swamped a couple of 
times when overloaded, we had never come 
close to capsizing. Still visions of trying to 
bail out a swamped hull as we drifted into the 
rocks in choppy seas were not pleasant. 

Today we made it back without incident 
and Zach once again didn’t need prompting 
to pull out the dagger board and help me drag 
the boat up above the seaweed bank marking 
high water. He went on to the house with his 
PFD and our empty drink containers while I 
furled the sail and tied the flags back onto the 
mast. It is always hard for me to quit sailing 
and come ashore, but my regrets were tem- 
pered by the fact that tomorrow we would go 
back to the Back. 
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It was at a rather low point of a particu- 
larly dark period in my life that I set in 
motion an extended boat trip to one of the 
most spectacular corners of this planet. If 
you must know, I was participating in a new 
social experiment game then sweeping the 
nation called Splitthesheets. Well, anyway, I 
was calling an almost-new 266” inboard 
auxiliary sloop home in those days. And 
when I heard about the wonders of 
Desolation Sound, it sounded like just the 
place to go. It was a good trip. An outstand- 
ing trip. Most of it. 

I have a very close friend whom I had 
recently met during that long ago time in the 
run up to my voyage to Desolation. (I'll leave 
the ironies of the potential metaphors up to 
your own very well-developed imagina- 
tions). We’ll call my friend “Larry” because 
that’s what he calls himself, only without the 
quotes. I don’t get to see Larry but every few 
years anymore. But, there’s something about 
a particularly good friendship, especially 
with a past shipmate, that makes it perfectly 
okay to drop in and out of your life. Larry 
and I can pick up a conversation of months 
before just like it was during lunch today. 
This past year I went through the death of his 
father in almost nightly long distance phone 
calls. He has been a major support to me 
while transiting the rocks and shoals of life 
as well. Yeah, we’re shipmates. 

The other night, while we were solving 
the world’s problems by phone, Larry men- 
tioned that he still had fond memories of our 
Desolation Sound trip, even counting the 
Harmony Island incident. Larry and my then 
five-year-old daughter accompanied me on 
part of that voyage north from Seattle to the 
wilds of tidewater British Columbia. 
Someplace in my stuff I probably still have 
the logbook from Elisa K. The boat was 
named for my oldest daughter who is now 
the mother of my current occasional ship- 
mate and granddaughter. The log would tell 
me which port we picked Larry up in, but I 
think it was someplace in the Canadian San 
Juans that he could reach by ferry. 

My normal culinary style can be, and 
almost always has been, described by the 
minimal number of pots and cans required to 
complete a meal, especially at sea. I have 
brought Mr. Moore to my ship’s table longer 
than I can remember. Heck, he’s even been 
there for breakfast on those mornings follow- 
ing an evening sail that somehow was still in 
progress come sunup. You know those spon- 
taneous after-work outings where the only 
fresh food in the larder is that pastel green 
and orange plant normally found in dark, 
moist comers. I’m sorry, but I never really 
learned to make “‘real” meals. You know, the 
ones that don’t come already mixed up in a 
can, jar, or box. 

But, Larry. Now, he’s a true renaissance 
man. He can remember verse that most of us 
never even had to read in high school. He can 
describe the inner workings of origami. He 
can quote interviews broadcast on NPR. And, 
Larry can COOK. He certainly makes my 
two-can-one-pot, save your spoon from 
lunch kind of at sea meals into the sort of 
thing even the ship’s dog would turn his nose 
up at. Yessirree, Larry can cook, and quote, 
and entertain with the best of ‘em. What I’m 
leading up to is if Larry has a thin spot in his 
resume, it might be a teensy weensy failure 
to immediately grasp the mechanical arts. We 
all know people like this. Don’t get me 
wrong. I love Larry like a brother. But maybe 
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All’s Well 
That Ends Well 


By Dan Rogers 


there are a few tasks that I should more thor- 
oughly brief before delegating, if you know 
what I’m getting at. 

It was after a rather long and varied day 
of sailing, motoring, sun, mist, and rain, and 
sun again, the sort of summer conditions 
coastal BC is legendary for. We arrived inside 
a small archipelago forming a channel with 
the wall of a fjord opposite. From my earlier 
perusal of the chart this looked like a good 
place to anchor for the night. While it had 
been obvious from the outset, we couldn’t 
make it much before nightfall, the place 
looked like the best choice for miles around. 
For those of us used to anchoring in two fath- 
oms over compact, level, sand bottoms, 
British Columbia can come as quite a shock. 
The normal setup is to sort of hook the anchor 
into a submarine cliff side with a continuous 
line from boat to tree to boat again. This is 
known locally as the “shoreline rig.” 

Both elements of this anchoring setup 
are interdependent, both essential. The anchor 
has to stay set to avoid an unpleasant collision 
with the shoreline. The shoreline has to main- 
tain tension to avoid the anchor from falling 
out of the cliff and dangling ineffectually 
hundreds of feet above the sea floor. The 
expression, “aground and sinking in 500’ of 
water,” was coined in this kind of place. 

So we entered this rather narrow, rock 
strewn passage, quite ignorant of the local 
customs. Seems that if you wanted a secure 
anchorage you had to be in and set by about 
lunch time. Another local custom appears to 
be the placement of deck chairs on the pointy 
ends of the early-arriving motor yachts to 
better witness the travails of latecomers such 
as we! 

As it turned out all the good spots with 
reasonably permeable bottoms had been 
taken. It was getting dark. The tidal flow 
through that narrow passage was way 
stronger than I ever expected. And prudent 
mariners don’t sail around for pleasure in 
these waters after dark. It’s entertaining 
enough to avoid random rock piles and loco- 
motive sized logs during hours of sunshine. 
Furthermore, Elisa K had a rather minimal 
navigation suite. She carried a flashing depth 
sounder (good to about 10 fathoms max), a 
bulkhead mounted compass, and a stack of 
“navy surplus” charts. We were in no good 
position to go probing for another anchorage 
in the dark. 

In those days LORAN Charlie was still 
the size of a foot locker, GPS still the unborn 
brainchild of the pocket protector and bow 
tie set, and I had only met a few people with 
radar on vessels smaller than something with 
“USS” in its name. I certainly didn’t have 
radar anyway. 

I dropped the Danforth and the damn 
thing just sort of bounced off the smooth 
rock channel bottom. We were twisting 
downstream, paying out rode and praying for 
a crack of crevice to grab the flukes as they 
skittered by. I didn’t notice quite yet but the 
bleachers were filling up, much like the 
Roman Coliseum must have looked to a pack 
of hungry lions and their hapless prey. 
Without a whole lot of discussion I called 
Larry up from his ministrations in the galley. 


Ah, the meals that might have been... 

I tied the bitter end of my bucket full of 
shoreline to my belt and vaulted into the lit- 
tle squarish sort of a catamaran dink that I 
was towing as a shore boat. During these 
spontaneous acrobatics I shouted to Larry in 
the now rapidly receding cockpit of my ship 
and home to hold her head to the current 
while I found something to secure the shore- 
line around and get back aboard. As I focused 
on rowing that rather unrowable little boat 
toward a mound of rocks, UP CURRENT, I 
lost momentary track of the goings on aboard 
Elisa K. 

Sometimes it’s better to quit even before 
you think you just might be ahead. This was 
one of those times. But like I said, I was 
focused on getting to that mound of rocks. I 
got to that dubious refuge and about the time 
I realized that there was not much to hook 
my shoreline around, the line tied around my 
waist pulled up taught. Yep. The whole she- 
bang had run out of the bucket. The sailboat 
was drifting away down current and toward 
the line of watching “Romans.” 

As I tried to snub up and hold three tons 
of fiberglass, steel, teak, aluminum, lead, etc. 
holding my daughter, my friend, and my cat, 
about my only purchase was to dig heels and 
bare legs into the barnacles and equally sharp 
mollusks homesteading my borrowed rock 
pile. Somehow the engine had stalled. In the 
excitement Larry had gotten the throttle full 
ahead and the engine in gear. Good news, it 
would start in gear. Bad news, it would roar 
and flame out immediately. I was hoarsely 
shouting instructions from my perch, now 
500 feet’ away, as measured by the shoreline 
bent to my waist. 

Never one to give up the ship, I pulled 
for all I was worth. But the inexorable logic 
kept crashing through my natural optimism 
in situations like this. Even IF I was able to 
stop the boat’s drift. Even IF I was able to 
somehow pull her up current from my slip- 
pery, now bloody, vantage point the physics 
were immutable. The boat had no other 
choice but to swing toward the rocky side of 
this ice age culvert we were minutes before 
attempting to anchor in. Things were going 
from bleak to awful. I really had no other 
choice but to hang on, and hope Larry and 
Mr. Atomic-4 would reach an amicable 
working arrangement. Someplace in all of 
this melee was 100’ of anchor and rode still 
attached to the bow and searching for a place 
to glom on to. 

About the time Flavius Maximus would 
have been calling for a coup de grace from 
his favorite gladiator, a presumably good- 
intentioned member of the burgeoning audi- 
ence set out toward Elisa K in a Boston 
Whaler. Just when I began to think things are 
going to turn out alright, this guy brandishes 
a peavee. You know, one of those poles with 
an iron point and swiveling hook used to 
move logs around in the holding ponds of the 
world’s saw mills. And the point is aimed at 
my boat’s still gleaming gel coat. I’m not 
making this up. 

At this point I was about all in. Larry 
was still revving and stalling the engine and 
things didn’t point to a happy ending. Nope. 
I’ve been told by people who say they know 
about these things that God won’t give you 
more than you can handle (unless, of course, 
if it kills you, that is). And I guess the Master 
Mariner decided I had about all I could take 
at that specific juncture. Maybe the anchor 
grabbed something. Maybe Larry got the 


motor running. Maybe the guy with the 
Whaler helped a bit by towing rather than 
impaling my hapless crew and boat. Dunno 
what finally worked. But, I was finally able 
to limp on my rubber-bands-for-knees down 
to the little squarish dink and row with my 
rubber-bands-for-arms downstream to the 
now waiting Elisa K. 

It was a sleepless night. I sat out in the 
cockpit with a flashlight on the adjoining 
cliff. We had a tenuous hold on the channel 
bottom and a shoreline stretched fully across 
the entrance, marginally denoted by life jack- 
et lights spaced every 50’ or so. It rained 
much of that night. There was the crash of an 
unseen avalanche and rockslide in the fjord 
wall someplace above us. While we had a 
sort of place of refuge, once the tide turned 
our anchors were likely to dislodge and start 
the freak show all over again. Believe me, we 
had all ground tackle housed, steam up, and 
a bone in our teeth at the first gray, wet, hint 
of dawn. 

Throughout this episode of shouting 
and wild careering about Elisa showed a 
remarkable sense of equanimity and, well, 
poise. Through most of the roaring and spin- 
ning she was below doing what little girls 
and dolls are wont to do. However, as Larry 
told me later, at the height of the sound and 
fury she came topside and looked around. In 
that sweet, little girl fashion that can melt any 
man jack’s heart, she simply asked, “Are you 
gonna’ sink our boat?” whereupon she 
adroitly struck below to await developments. 
How could any sailor worth his ship’s biscuit 
even think of giving up with a show of 
strength and prescience like that? 

There are some things, like that, can 
still make me smile all these years later. One 
of them is certainly NOT the name 
“Harmony Islands.” 
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The International Scene 

The trial of those involved in the 
breakup of the tanker Erika in 1999 off the 
coast of Brittany has been too long and com- 
plex to report here. Suffice it to say that the 
evidence presented showed that virtually 
none of the ship’s owner, managers, opera- 
tors or the oil companies, government, clas- 
sification societies, and so forth met any 
level of high standards. But some good may 
come out of the proceedings. 

An international convention calling for 
strict controls on ballast-water management 
will not go into effect for many years but 
Norway decided to impose the controls this 
year on all vessels calling at Norwegian ports. 

The Suez Canal offered discounts to 
encourage Far East-to-U.S. use of the canal in 
preference to the Panama Canal. And the lat- 
ter canal’s recent announcement of increased 
rates to pay for the planned enlargement is 
finding considerable customer resistance. 

Britain plans to ban smoking on seago- 
ing and inland waterway vessels. 

Queues of ships waiting to load coal in 
three Australian ports grew to double num- 
bers with possibly as many as 73 ships wait- 
ing at Newcastle. 

Ship groundings with a pilot aboard cost 
insurance companies an average of $8 
million per. 

A court told striking tugboatmen at 
Rotterdam to alternate four days of work and 
five days of strike. The suit was brought by 
three refineries that feared they would run 
out of crude oil. 


Thin Places and Hard Knocks 

The usual, often heart-breaking sample 
of accidents and incidents: 

W.D. Fairway, the world’s largest hop- 
per dredge, was sideswiped by the container 
ship MSC Joanna while at work in Tianjin, 
China, and will be out of action for the rest of 
the year. Owner Boskalis figures the accident 
will cost it some $40 million in lost business. 

On the Bosphorus the Russian cargo ship 
Glorious lost steering and crushed the $300,000 
motor yacht Hatmit while its owner was having 
drinks with friends on a nearby yacht. 

Due to strong winds in Constanta 
Sud port, Romania, the Georgian Chelsea 
crashed into the Romanian Carola during 
docking maneuvers. 

In Brazil the car carrier Swift Arrow ran 
aground at Paranagua in spite of having a 
pilot on board. 

In Venezuela the panamax bulker Yun 
Tong Hai grounded in the Maracaibo channel 
and was freed on the fourth try after much of 
its 53,000 tonnes of coal was unloaded. 

In Chesapeake Bay the bulker Montrose 
ran aground and was freed by four tugs after 
7,100 of its 74,215 tonnes of coal were off- 
loaded and the ship was de-ballasted. 

The newbuild American tanker 
Overseas Houston was briskly heading 
towards Tampa for minor modifications 
before starting its very first charter when the 
main engine failed. The tanker was towed 
into Tampa at a slower 5kts. 

In the Gulf of Finland, while navigating 
in a cleared channel through the ice, the 
product tanker Sten Nordic ran up on the 
stern of a freighter, embarrassing dents but 
no spill or injuries. 

In the Baltic, Polish rescuers removed 
most of the crew of the Norwegian ro/ro con- 
tainer ship Ocean Caroline after hull cracks 
developed and the ship started listing heavily. 
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Beyond the Horizon 


By Hugh Ware 


Off Madagascar the crew of the rice- 
carrying bulker Gracia abandoned ship after 
its engine failed during passage through a 
tropical cyclone. They were picked up by the 
container ship Ever Gaining. 

On the Yangtze the log-carrying 
Shunfeng No. 3 ran aground and caused 
noticeable changes in the river’s current and 
stone deposits. Removal may be difficulty 
since it is the low water season and dredging 
will be required. 

Off Nagoya the Korean ship Zenith 
Light was taking on water and asked for a tug 
but contact was lost soon after. A Japanese 
rescue ship picked up two men but found 
three empty life rafts. 

Off Spain the cargo ship Osterdijk had a 
fire in its cargo of fertilizer and was parked 
several miles offshore with orange smoke 
spiraling skyward. Authorities, fearing intox- 
ication of the populace, nixed towing the 
Osterdiik into port but OK’d transfer of its 
cargo to another vessel. 

The Japanese-chartered car carrier 
Pacific Angel collided with a small F/V on the 
UK’s River Tyne. Not much damage to either. 

The Japanese ro/ro ferry Takachiho 
unknowingly hit and sank the tuna long-liner 
Yukiyoshi Maru and left three fishermen to 
float on a raft for three days. 

In Uruguay an ammonia leak on the 
squid-fishing Bang Joo 7 (Sea World 101) 
killed five fishermen, injured eight, and 
caused a total of 24 to collapse. 

In New Zealand an investigation delved 
into why the long-liner Mi Jay sank some 80 
miles off the Kaikoura coast in 2005. The 
bodies of two of its crew of three were found 
on a life raft 11 to 14 days after they died of 
dehydration, starvation, and hypothermia. 
They may have been on the raft for a month. 

Some accidents happened in port: Two 
dockers on the bulker Shining Star were 
killed at Dunkirk when a heap of coal col- 
lapsed on them. 

The heavy-lift ship Jumbo Challenger 
was using two of its cranes to lift a 638-met- 
ric ton petroleum reactor at Los Angeles 
when a cable snapped and the top end of the 
reactor thudded on the pier. Repairs to both 
ship and pier were required. 

The ro/ro Republica di Genova arrived 
at Antwerp from Italy with 100 containers 
and 200 new Fiat autos. While loading more 
cargo at a pier, the ship slowly, inexplicably 
rolled onto its side. No injuries to the crew. 
One theory for the roll over is that containers 
may have contained far more weight than 
listed in the manifest. 


Gray Fleets 

Iran has built what it described as an 
advanced wale-class submarine and said it had 
tested the sub’s capabilities in comparison 
with foreign rivals. What a “‘wale-class” sub is 
could not be determined by this columnist. 

Reflecting Russia’s newfound prosperi- 
ty and perhaps other factors, official military 
spending has quadrupled since 2001 and it 
will add new ships of various sizes and types 
to its navy. 

Canada’s Coast Guard was accused by 
that country’s Auditor General of poor man- 
agement and improper maintenance of an 
aging fleet. 


The Fridtjof Nansen, one of Norway’s 
newbuild frigates, was not allowed to sail 
because of the crew’s inadequate fire- 
fighting skills. 

The German minesweeper FGS Gromitz 
(M 1064) ran up on a Norwegian ledge high 
enough so that it looked, at low tide, like it 
was leaping off the crest of a wave. Four 
efforts to pull it off failed and then the 194- 
ton-bollard-pull platform supply vessel 
Bourbon Dolphin succeeded. 

The Australian Navy struggled with 
multiple problems. Its six Collins-class sub- 
marines are depth-restricted because a hose 
let go on HMAS Dechaineau off Perth in 
2003 and the sub and its crew of 55 were 
nearly lost. Now an American company has 
supplied a flexible seawater hose of greater 
strength, perhaps enough strength to allow 
safe return to the old diving depths. A proto- 
type hose will be extensively tested in 2008. 
And the Collins-class sub’s search-and-attack 
periscopes are nearly 15 years old and are 
wearing out faster than the repair company 
can fix them. Luckily the subs are spending 
less time at sea this year because 30% staffing 
shortfalls are hampering sub operations. 

Australia wants new destroyers and a 
Spanish firm’s air warfare-oriented F100 
design is leading the U.S.’s Gibbs and Cox’s 
more capable design based on the U.S. 
Navy’s Arleigh Burke class on price and 
delivery time. A decision will be made this 
July as to which design wins the $7 billion 
program. In any case, the Aegis-equipped 
destroyers will be built in Australia with a 
U.S. firm as systems integrator. 

Australian navy technicians are facing 
strong temptations in Middle East countries. 
Up to $1,000 a day tax-free is offered for a 
five-day-week, nine-to-five shore job and an 
electrical engineer can earn half a million 
tax-free dollars for a two-year contract. On 
board their warships the technicians com- 
monly work 16 hours a day, not always on 
what they were trained for because of the 
Navy’s general shortage of personnel. 

The nine members of the U.S. Navy’s new 
LPD-17 San Antonio class amphibious assault 
support vessels will assume the functional 
duties of up to 41 older ships. Names of some 
of the new ships reflect 9/11: the USS Somerset 
(LPD 25) will remember the heroic passengers 
on Flight 93 which crashed in Somerset 
County, Pennsylvania, while the USS New York 
(LPD 21) has a piece of steel from the World 
Trade Centers built into its stem. 


White Fleets 

Normally the several cruise-ferry ships 
on the Hurtigruten quietly serve Norway’s 
coastal ports, but lately several ships have 
made the news. One ran aground in the 
Antarctic recently and a fleet mate took off its 
passengers. Now the elderly (1956) spare 
boat Nordstjerenen had an engine failure and 
bumped the bottom several times before the 
naval vessel Mjolner took her in tow to Floro. 
(The Mjolner happened to be nearby to assist 
the grounded German minesweeper Gromitz.) 

The mayor of Hamburg may have to ban 
the Queen Mary 2 and other cruise ships if 
they cannot reduce in-port polluting emis- 
sions to meet European Union regulations. 
Use of shore electrical power is impractical 
because the QM2 would use the same amount 
of power as 200,000 German residents. 

The two Queens, QE2 and QM2, met at 
Sydney to wild local excitement but the glow 
was somewhat dimmed for company officials 


when a 20-page confidential list of 1,500 pas- 
sengers and considerable personal data was 
found on the ground at the Circular Quay. 

In Costa Rica a sightseeing party from 
the Liberty was stopped by three ski-masked 
bandits. One passenger, an ex-military type 
in his 70s, took umbrage when one bandit put 
a gun to the head of a female passenger so he 
strangled the local baddie. The warrior was 
not charged with murder. 

Life on board a cruise ship is not always 
placid. One was damaged by passage through 
Cyclone Gamede (yes, even the traditional 
sliding grand piano) and limped into the iso- 
lated port of Antsiranana at the northern tip of 
Madagascar. There a rope was found 
entwined in a propeller and it took five days 
to charter enough planes to fly out the 250 
British passengers, mostly elderly. The name 
of the cruise ship was the Spirit of Adventure, 
a great name considering what had happened. 

A disembarking passenger from the 
Celebration at Jacksonville spotted two .22 
bullets in the ship’s lobby and that set off a 
profound scurry by authorities, enough so 
that the ship sailed an hour late. 

On the tall ship Alexander von Humboldt 
in the Canary Islands, a 52-year-old German 
passenger died from natural causes. 

In Vietnam the Aurora may be too tall to 
pass under a newly installed cable car system 
at Nha Trang and may have to offload pas- 
sengers offshore to smaller vessels. 

Although crew members had stocked 
the ship with sanitizing hand lotions and told 
passengers not to shake hands, the Ryndam 
had two voyages in a row with tummy bugs 
as unwanted passengers. Affected each time 
were the stomachs and intestines of about 
10% of passengers and crew. The same ship 
also had two similar episodes last summer. 

Finally, in Mexico the Regal Princess 
scraped the bottom at Huatulco and had to 
head for a drydock for repairs to a ballast tank. 
One or more future cruises were impacted. 


Those That Go Back and Forth 

Fire broke out on the Haitian sail-pow- 
ered ferry Kemeri and at least 52 went miss- 
ing or died while two persons were saved by 
a yacht. 

In Indonesia, the ro/ro ferry Levina I 
caught fire and then capsized but somehow 
more than 290 of its more than 330 passen- 
gers survived. The ferry was then towed 
inshore for inspection by ten officials and 
media personnel but it suddenly sank, trap- 
ping a cameraman and at least two govern- 
ment officials. Indonesia’s president immedi- 
ately warned ferry operators there will be 
stricter penalties for lax safety practices. 

In Washington State the 80-year-old 
state ferry Klickitat developed hull cracks and 
was taken out of service for hurried repairs. 

In the Virgin Islands vehicle ferry serv- 
ice was stopped when a Mack truck rolled off 
the barge Roanoke as it started to back out of 
the slip. Nearby heavy construction equip- 
ment lifted the truck. 

In the Philippines the Superferry 9 
developed engine problems and had to be 
towed into Iloilo. 

Salvors refloated the ferry Mistral 
Express off Morocco in spite of numerous 
breached tanks. 

And a judge ruled that New York City 
could not use the 1851 Limitation of 
Liability Act to limit to $14 million all 
awards resulting from the 1995 crash of the 
ferry Andrew J. Barberi. 


Legal Matters 

Twilight Marine agreed to pay a 
$150,000 fine to a U.S. court because of 
“grossly negligent operation” of its bulker 
Warrior. The 39,888-dwt vessel had made 
two trans-Atlantic crossings with major 
cracks in its starboard deck taped and 
painted over. 

A Canadian court fined the Mokami 
$15,000 for unlawful discharge of a pollu- 
tant into Arctic waters. It spilled fuel into 
Coal Harbor, Northern Territories, while 
unloading cargo. 

In Australia the owners of the 
Panamanian vehicle carrier Brussel were 
fined $30,000 for leaving a seven-kilometer 
trail of oil in 2003. Two of the ship’s officers 
were also fined. 

In the U.S. a Greek shipping company 
and a crew member of the bulker North 
Princess were charged with using a “magic 
pipe” to bypass an oily water separator. Half 
a million dollars in fines may be the penalty. 

New laws in South Australia could 
result in fines up to $12,000 and a four-year 
jail term for illegal fishing. 

Finally, three U.K. companies were 
prosecuted and fined for sending inappropri- 
ate waste to the Far East. The waste was 
household rubbish that included “hazardous” 
TV sets. 


Nature 

Japan has international permission to 
kill up to 935 minke whales and 10 fin 
whales each year for “scientific” purposes 
(but the meat isn’t wasted, it eventually 
appears on Japanese dining tables). Not 
everyone likes the arrangement, particularly 
Greenpeace and the Sea Shepherd 
Conservation Society, which sent three ves- 
sels south to harass and discourage the six- 
vessel Japanese whaling fleet. It took the two 
Sea Shepherd vessels six weeks to locate the 
Japanese fleet. 

Then crews in inflatables from the Sea 
Shepherd’s Farley Mowat (a self-proclaimed 
“pirate ship” after Belize pulled its registra- 
tion) threw smelly but non-toxic butyric acid 
onto the whale-flensing deck of the Japanese 
factory ship Nisshin Maru while other 
activists fired smoke canisters, nail-gunned 
steel patches over the ship’s scuppers, and 
dropped ropes to entangle the ship’s screws. 

Soon after the Shepherd’s Robert 
Hunter and the pirate-flag-flying Mowat 
tried to edge the whale-killer Kaiko Maru 
into the ice pack while it was chasing a pod 
of whales and the Hunter and Kaiko collided 
twice. Both ships were damaged and each 
party blamed the other. As part of that excite- 
ment, two Sheep in a collision-damaged 
Zodiac managed to get lost in heavy fog so, 
in full but probably reluctant conformity with 
international seafaring rules, the Japanese 
ships offered to help search. The stray Sheep 
were found unharmed by the Mowat. 

Next, an engine room fire aboard the 
factory ship Nisshin Maru killed one man, put 
the ship out of commission, and left it drifting 
less than 100 miles from one of the world’s 
largest Adelie penguin rookeries. However, 
the breeding season was nearly over. Over 
140 unneeded crew persons were transferred 
to other Japanese vessels while Greenpeace 
and Sea Shepherd called for New Zealand 
and Australia to do something, anything. 
They found some sympathizers in those 
countries’ governments who were concerned 
about the fragile Antarctic environment but it 


was such a long way to send a ship or plane 
and what could it do when once there? 

Greenpeace’s Esperanza, an ex-tug and 
icebreaker, arrived on scene two days after 
the fire and offered to tow the 8,000-ton fac- 
tory ship northward. That offer was rejected 
but the protest ship was asked to stay nearby. 
Japanese engineers and other crewmen 
fought and finally killed the fire, got into the 
engine spaces, found the dead man’s body, 
shipped it off to Japan on one of the smaller 
ships, and after days of work in the dark, 
restarted the generator. Ten days after the fire 
the main engine was restarted. The Japanese 
waffled for two more days as they evaluated 
options and then decided to go home, the 
season was over. 

The Robert Hunter arrived at 
Melbourne and may stay there permanently. 
The Esperanza refueled and headed for 
Japan to resume anti-whaling operations 
there. As for the flagless Farley Mowat, who 
knows what it will do? 

Greenpeace was also active elsewhere. 
Its Rainbow Warrior was denied entrance 
into Iranian waters as part of a campaign for 
a nuclear-free region and, in Scotland, its 
Arctic Sunrise plus six smaller craft broke 
into a restricted area at the Royal Navy’s 
Faslane nuclear submarine base and the for- 
mer icebreaker was grabbed by MoD police 
using battering rams. Forty-five protesters 
were also arrested. 

One third of the 15-vessel Finnish oil 
spill fleet could not respond to a spill because 
they lack crews. State-owned Finstaship used 
to find additional work, such as keeping 
channels open, but commercial competition 
took away those jobs Now it will take a day 
or two longer for spill-response vessels to 
reach a spill in the Gulf of Bothnia or the 
Saimaa inland waterway. 

In Malaysia a bunker oil spill from the 
container ship S.A. Heiderburg caused mod- 
erate cleanup problems. That ship and the 
tanker Ocean Sapphire had collided while 
leaving the port of Tanjung Pelepas. 

Spain had whale problems. The Caddiz- 
Tennerife ferry Transmediterranean Sorolla 
arrived at Las Palmas with an immature 
female fin whale impaled on its bow. Divers 
pulled the 20-ton mammal off the bow. 
Although the Canaries are famed for their 
whale population, its waters do not usually 
contain a fin whale, the second largest of the 
cetaceans and an endangered species. 

And the Spanish Navy, concerned about 
the presence of dozens of sperm whales and 
about 260 pilot whales in the busy Strait of 
Gibraltar, asked ships, particularly fast fer- 
ries, to slow down to 13kts. Six pilot whales 
have been found dead on Andulusian beach- 
es, probably from pollution. That number is 
higher than normal. 


Nasties and Territorial Imperatives 

The Israeli navy fired on _ three 
Palestinian boats suspected of smuggling 
arms and, according to Palestinian sources, 
two fishermen were injured, one with an arm 
severed. The navy had tracked the vessels to 
the Egyptian shore where they made contact 
with an Egyptian vessel and loaded goods. In 
spite of the Israeli action, the three vessels 
reached the Gaza shore. 

In the Falkland Islands police chased 
fishermen who abandoned a Taiwanese fish- 
ing vessel. Eight jumped over the side and 
were found on shore and it is suspected that 
another two died in a similar attempt. 
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I built Kay ten years ago. Dave Carnell 
marketed her plans as Nutmeg but she is real- 
ly a design by Phil Bolger called 
Featherwind. I remember mostly how I did it 
and will try to get it all right. I sail her on 
Long Island Sound, east of the Norwalk 
Islands, west of Sherwood Island, the mouth 
of the Saugatuck River. 

Kay is 16’ long, 4°3” beam, draws 3’ 
with the board down, flat bottom, slab sides, 
tucked-up stern, in short a typical sharpie 
skiff. Boats much like her were used in this 
area for clamming and oystering in the 1800s 
and 1900s before the use of engines in boats, 

Carnell’s plans were very precise and 
included Bolger’s plans and commentary on 
the boat. The latter is a good thing because 
the boat turned out to be more than a Nutmeg 
but not quite a Featherwind. 

The instructions had the usual discus- 
sion of tools and wood in the beginning. I 
ignored the discourse on tools (I have my 
own prejudices) and started by collecting the 
wood. The plans call for frames made from 
pine with plywood gussets, plywood sides 
and bottom, and pine external chines and 
external rails. A local woodworking store 
was going out of business and I found there a 
4’xl6’x%” piece of marine plywood for the 
bottom. I had to buy the sides, rails, and 
chines. The frames are fir tongue and groove 
stock I found in the attic of the garage, left 
over from some deconstruction. 

The instructions start off by scarfing the 
sides and the bottom together. Well, doing 
that results in these big and delicate pieces of 
wood cluttering up the shop, and if the shop 
is the garage where one’s wife keeps her car, 
then there will be trouble. So I started by 
making the frames. The plans included full 
size patterns for the frames so that was easy. 
The frame at the stern is sheathed with ply- 


Building Kay 
A Bolger/Carnell 
Featherwind/Nutmeg 


By James Fleet 


wood to form the transom. There are gussets 
only on one side of the frames, which is okay 
and strong enough but I put two on the cen- 
ter frame and filled the gap between the gus- 
sets on each side with blocks of fir. 

I was quite proud of this solution to an 
uncomfortable looking on-edge piece of ply- 


wood just waiting for a bare foot or other 
more sensitive part of my anatomy to find it 
in the midst of some wild maneuver and con- 
gratulated myself on this for ten years until 
two months ago when I found that the elder 
Atkin had made this recommendation 
decades before I was born. 

Anyway, I stacked up all the frames, 
made the stem out of a pine 2”x4’, made the 
leeboard, and collected the rig. I will get 
back to the rig later but it has to be on hand 
when building the mast steps and partners, 
and this is the time to make it before the hull. 
If not, it gets made slowly while looking at 
the completed boat and watching the sailing 
season pass by. 

After the frames, stem, and stern are 
ready, the sides and bottom are made using 
epoxy tape butt blocks. Very simple and still 
quite strong. My bottom I bought as a 16’ 
sheet, but I just happened to be lucky. Cut the 
sides to the plans and roughly cut the bottom. 

By the way, some pieces have been cut 
from the bottom panel to make the frame 
gussets unless the extra sheet of plywood that 
should have been bought in the first place is 
in hand. This extra sheet will also be used for 
the flotation compartments and the second 
set of fins. I had made the ribs of the frames 
longer than required so that the frames would 
sit up off the floor and in correct orientation 
to each other. 

I drove a nail mostly into each rib where 
the sheer of each side should land. I also put 
a piece of stock across the open part of each 
frame to hold the boat open during construc- 
tion. The frames were held vertical with var- 
ious baulks of timber and concrete blocks 
and whatever else I could find. I positioned 
the sides on the frames and drilled for the 
screws, then removed the side to install the 
glue. Stem first, I think, going from there to 


Kay rigged with new Laser sail. Leeboard bolts to diamond shaped support on starboard side. Kay rigged as a yawl. 


the stern. Don’t harden up the fastenings in 
the stern until done, a little looseness there 
keeps things happy. I use Gorilla Glue and 
McFelly’s #8x1.25” s/s square drive screws. 
But more on that later. 

Once the sides were on I put on the 
external chines. These were stock trim pieces 
of pine from Home Depot, the exact size 
needed, as were the original rails. But more 
on that later. No, I’m wrong, the chines had 
to be ripped with a bevel but it was only one 
operation. Installation of the chines (and later 
the rails) will require all of your clamps and 
your neighbor’s. With the chines in place the 
bottom goes on, the edges are trimmed, and 
the hull is mostly done. 

Make a pair of low but long sawhorses 
out of pressure treated 2’’x4’’s. These will be 
used to rest the boat on for finishing and for 
winter storage. Turn the boat over onto the 
sawhorses and begin the inside finishing. 
When I first looked into building this boat I 
asked about flotation and was told there were 
no plans for it. I was resigned to having to 
develop my own, then got in the mail an 
addendum to the official plans detailing how 
to add flotation. 

The inside stuff is all straightforward, 
the only additions that I made were two extra 
mast steps, one in the bow for the mainsail 
and one on the port side of the stern. The one 
in the stern involves a tricky bit of carving 
and cutting the partners above it had to be 
done after the stern deck was on because I 
couldn’t figure it out any other way. But 
more on that later. 

I used blocks of styrofoam for flotation. 
If this styrofoam has to be bought there will 
enough for about 18 boats. It must grow wild 
around here because I find it floating in the 
river all the time. The blue styrofoam sold for 
house insulation is better than the white if 
freezing weather is likely. 

I made the foredeck longer and stouter 
to accommodate the partners for the forward 
mast step. The middle thwart/mast step 
should probably be built stronger than the 
plans indicate, especially the carlins that 
attach the thwart to the sides. I would make 
them twice as wide and put in more screws. 
The oarlock locations on the plans do not line 
up with the thwart, which turned out not to be 
a problem because in ten years I have yet to 
row Kay except to practice. 

Two flotation cushions are just about 
the right height for a rowing seat but now I 
use a cooler of appropriate size. The mast 
step should be installed before the thwart or 
there will be much bending and cursing. Also 
do not forget to put fastenings into the mast 
step or it will rip out during the first sail and 
force a paddle home (no oars yet). 

Later I added a full length floor of “” 
plywood that sits on top of the middle floor 
and ends at the juncture of the forward floor 
and the bottom and the corresponding point 
in the stern. This makes for a flatter and more 
comfortable place to sit but adds to the 
weight. After finishing the hull I painted her 
grey inside and white outside. The gunwales 
change color yearly. 

Carnell’s plan for the leeboard are, I 
think, just a little off. The first leeboard that I 
made according to his plans broke during the 
first sail right at the chine, same day the mast 
step ripped out. So I made another one out of 
three layers of “4” plywood instead of two, 
and that one is still going strong. 

I found that Kay would not point well or 
tack securely with only the leeboard so I 


added three little keel strips on the bottom as 
shown in the plans for Featherwind and those 
helped a lot. The center strip gave a bigger 
place to put a drain hole. I tried to make the 
rudder shown in the plans but found it too 
complicated, especially the way the tiller is 
attached to the rudder head. I ended up tak- 
ing two dumpster rudders and putting them 
together to make one of the size required by 
the plans. It works pretty well and all the 
pieces were originally varnished so it looks 
okay, too. I have an extension on the tiller 
because I usually sail alone and need to be in 
the middle of the boat. 

The rig that I use is off of an old boat of 
my brother’s that we always called the 
Maser. Sort of a Laser precursor. The Maser 
had a kind of melonseed/sneakbox type hull, 
a small cockpit with hiking straps, and would 
plane off the wind when first put into the 
water. After a few hours of sailing the cracks 


Mainmast in forward mast step for yawl rig. 
Reefing jam cleat on boom with hose clamp 
is now attached with aluminum bar stock cir- 
cle clamp. Vang has not yet been attached. 


would open up and the hull would settle 
lower in the water and refuse to plane. 
Eventually she became so waterlogged we 
called her the Submarine. I took her to the 
dump and cut her in two, the expanded poly- 
foam was completely disassociated and 
poured out as little beads. 

I kept the rig. It has a two part alu- 
minum mast and a one part boom. The origi- 
nal sail has a concave battenless leech but I 
sailed it for six years before buying a used 
Laser sail from a local racer. This one has 
battens and is not tired and our speed has 
increased dramatically. We have much more 
fun now. I reef by wrapping the sail around 
the mast, moving the clew inboard with a 
line that keeps it attached to the boom and is 
controlled by a cam cleat near the gooseneck. 
This has worked well. With the new sail I 
have installed a vang. I first attached the 
vang to the mast step but this put too much 


Mainsheet purchase for yawl rig. 


stress on the hull so now it goes to a circle 
clamp at the base of the mast. 

This makes mast stepping more fun, the 
clamp sits on the step, the mast with sail (no 
halyards) is put through the partners, then the 
clamp, then into the step. Then the clamp is 
tightened and the vang can be installed as 
needed. The boom originally had only one 
block at the end and this curved crutch thing 
that goes through a loop of line at the tack of 
the sail. I had to make three new circle 
clamps for the boom; one for the vang, one 
for the mainsheet block in the middle of the 
boom, and one at the end of the boom for the 
mainsheet block and the reefing block. 

I bent these out of aluminum flat bar 
from my local hardware store, not strong 
enough perhaps for some but they are still 
working. These clamps are held by stainless 
steel wing bolts from TV antennas. I have set 
up a mizzen on Kay but have yet to try her 
out and now probably will not unless I repair 
the rot in the foredeck. I have rigged her and 
taken photographs, as you can see. 

The fiddly little bits were the most fun 
to get together. I will let you have the fun of 
doing them for yourself The spars for the 
mizzen are foreshafted aluminum TV anten- 
nae. Foreshafting is a Neolithic technique 
used for arrows, atlatl darts, and spears in 
areas without adequate long pieces of wood. 
A weaker species of wood, even reeds, would 
have a smaller bit of hardwood bonded to 
each end to facilitate the attachment of the 
arrowhead and/or the nock. 

Likewise I filled the ends of these poles 
with hardwood dowels or turnings (old shov- 
el handles work well also) to accommodate 
blocks and goosenecks and the like. Epoxied 
in place, these foreshafts are strong and avoid 
having to put hardware into the aluminum. 


The one thing I have not done for the mizzen 
rig is determine the location of the leeboard 
which I was going to do by trial and error. 

Kay is kept at the beach on a hand trail- 
er. The trailer is a simple T-form that actual- 
ly has had more repairs over the years than 
the boat. The first sides were steel which 
would last a couple of years before rusting 
into unworkability, The first few pairs of 
wheels had ball bearings which with weekly 
application of WD-40 would last for a year 
or so before seizing. The crossbar to which 
the wheels were attached started as a 2x6”, 
but is now a 3”x4”, cut down from a 4’x4”. 
The smaller piece of wood did not have 
enough bearing for the axle and the “Yield” 
sign that I used to attach the shaft to the 
crossbar. The shaft is another TV antennae. 
Now the axle is stainless steel and the wheels 
are plastic with no bearings. 

I keep the spars in the boat on a rack 
that fits into the mast step and into a socket 
near the stern. The leeboard remains attached 
but everything else comes to and fro. 
Rigging Kay takes about 20 minutes from 
my door to the water, sometimes more if the 
wind is strong. If there are whitecaps I will 
roll in one reef, if lots of whitecaps I will roll 
in two but would only do that if I had a crew 
for ballast. Leaving the ramp is usually 
embarrassing, too many things to do and not 
enough hands. Eventually we succeed and 
after the traditional collision with the aid to 
navigation and the avoidance of the power- 
boat that shows up just at the wrong moment, 
we are off around Cockenoe Island and back, 
another perfect day on the water. 

But more on that later, this last section 
is a little disorganized, more like random 
thoughts on how Kay was designed and built 
than a coherent discussion. 


Square-drive screws were a bad idea, 
being very difficult to remove for repairs, paint 
and other goo gets into the square drive recess 
and is hard to remove. I recommend slotted, as 
Phillips will have the same problem. 

Gorilla Glue lasted for ten years, epoxy 
lasted for longer, still going strong. 

The first chines and rails were pine from 
Home Depot, the rails have now been replaced 
because they rotted in many areas after ten years. 

The hull has rotted in many areas, also, 
mostly at the rails from being stored upside 
down all winter. The rails are now 
mahogany, stronger and more rot resistant 
but heavier. Repairing plywood involves cut- 
ting scarfed dutchmen and gluing them into 
place or using thick and clumsy tingles. The 
plywood is now water saturated and Kay is 
heavier than she used to be. 

After ten years of sailing Kay and put- 
ting her on top of the van, I think that 
Carnell’s design modifications to make 
Featherwind cartoppable affected her sailing 
and longevity in negative ways. If I were to 
build her now I would use oak for the ribs, 
mahogany for the rails and chines, seal all 
exposed wood with epoxy before painting, 
move her with a trailer, and try to keep her 
inside over the winter. 

I do not have space inside for her so she 
lives under a tarp in the backyard. Tarps leak 
if they are in contact with what they are cov- 
ering, so build a frame and your boat will last 
longer. I use a tarp printed with brown cam- 
ouflage from Northern, easier on the eyes 
and on the neighbors. 

She is a great boat and we have had lots 
of fun together. It is likely that I will repair 
her for next year, if only because the latest 
boat project, a 19’ Swampscott dory, is tak- 
ing too long, as usual. 


Things are moving rapidly here this 
winter. In the Penney Boat Shop, Marty and 
his volunteer crew have finally put the finish- 
ing touches on the Gil Smith catboat. It has 
been just a few months longer than three 
years since they started on this project and 
I’m sure that they are glad to finally be fin- 
ished. Prior to this, the largest vessel that 
LIMM volunteers had ever built in the shop 
was Barry A., SS sloop #155. 

The catboat is the largest new construc- 
tion project that we have undertaken. It is 
gorgeous and they should be very proud of 
her. We just received the sail from the sail- 
maker a few weeks ago and, aside from a few 
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remaining rigging details that we will take 
care of in the spring, the boat is ready to be 
launched. We are going to keep her indoors 
until her launching at our annual Vintage 
Boat Show in July. It is tentatively scheduled 
for lpm on Saturday, July 14. 

Up north in the Moonbeam Shop they 
have just finished two projects at once. Bob 
and his crew have been restoring a Blue Jay 
and building the new raffle boat at the same 
time. The Blue Jay is a recent acquisition of 
ours. She was given to us by Ronald B. King 
of Huntington Station. Now that she is fin- 
ished, she will go on display in the Small 
Craft Building amongst our rapidly growing 
fleet of small one-design sailboats. 

The raffle boat is Whisp. The guys have 
been working on her for the better part of a 
year. She is currently on display in the 
Museum’s Main Gallery. Likewise, one may 
get a glimpse of her at one of the many festi- 
vals along the Long Island south shore in 
which the LIMM participates every summer. 
The crew is now beginning the restoration of 
two newly accessioned boats, a Cottontail 
and a Sunfish, as well as the 2008 raffle boat. 

In the restoration shop (the big plastic 
tent next to the Penney Shop) we are trying 
hard to finish both Querida and Gertrude by 


the spring. Those of you who have been fol- 
lowing recent events here at LIMM will note 
that the restoration of Querida has also taken 
just around three years. This project should 
have only been around one year but, because 
of quite a number of distractions that required 
our immediate attention, it has dragged on far 
longer than we would have liked. 

However, she is almost finished now. 
The new canvas deck has been laid and the 
coamings and covering boards are installed. 
We currently have her tipped over on her port 
side to work on the starboard side of the hull. 
Once the hull is finished we will stand her up 
again, install the floorboards, toe rails, deck 
hardware, and build the day cabin. She will 
also go on exhibit in the Small Craft Building 
this summer. 

Gertrude is just a couple of months 
away from going back in the water, too. The 
new floorboards are installed, the engine 
aligned, and we are varnishing the bright- 
work. The engine box will go in next week 
and then we’ll wire the engine and bilge 
pump. After that it’s just paint and varnish, a 
whole lot of varnish! 

Spring should be very exciting for us 
here at LIMM. We should have five small 
boats tied up to our floating docks in the 
basin and Priscilla will be sailing again. We 
are trying to clear our decks for Modesty’s 
restoration which will start in the fall. 

How to find us: The Long Island 
Maritime Museum is located south of 
Montauk Highway (27A in West Sayville 
adjacent to the County Golf Course at 86 
West Ave. Telephone is (631) HISTORY. 


The Beginnings 

I have been an enthusiastic recreational 
builder for 30 years (you would think I might 
start to get it right) and a mess abouter for 40 
years, starting with canoes and kayaks. I 
briefly moved to sailing craft and have now 
returned full circle back to kayaking. 
Building my own boats is therapeutic, a way 
to minimize expenses and it enables me to 
buy more tools. 

After a family vacation to Nova Scotia 
and Cape Breton I decided to build a wooden 
kayak. It appears that one is never far from a 
boat builder in Nova Scotia and the numer- 
ous marine museums are filled with excellent 
examples. I purchased dory plans for a future 
project and looked at literally hundreds of 
locally built craft. A common theme is to uti- 
lize local materials (generally available at the 
local hardware) to construct unique rowing 
and sailing craft. A major premise is that 
YOU CAN DO THIS, TOO. I greatly appre- 
ciate the generous Canadians who enthusias- 
tically shared their ideas and invited me into 
their personal workspaces. 


The Process 

In my boat building aesthetics, attend- 
ing to the process, and avoiding fiberglass 
are more significant priorities now than in 
the past. The “stitch and glue” technique 
allows me to accomplish all three with rea- 
sonable success, though weight and cost are 
still concerns with this method. Marine ply- 
wood is expensive and can get heavy after 
fiberglass sheathing. My current costs are 
greatly reduced with the use of lumber 
resawn to a 4” thickness sheathed in light 
fiberglass cloth saturated with epoxy. 

More importantly, I have now converted 
to lauan plywood underlayment (available at 
any building supply store) as a substitute for 
marine plywood. Marine plywood is signifi- 
cantly priced and overrated. This article advo- 
cates for the use of local materials at substan- 
tial savings with little or no apparent reduc- 
tion in strength or integrity. If one doesn’t 
have the cash for marine plywood at ten times 
the cost, the judicious use of lauan underlay- 
ment can keep the project going. Certainly 
marine plywood has its place with the profes- 
sional builder but the cost holds back the 
garage builder, especially a builder like me 
who has the next boat started before the last 
one is completed. 

By judicious use, I mean careful selec- 
tion and preparation of 4mm Philippine lauan 
underlayment. I regularly cruise the stacks of 
lauan to view the latest offerings from the 
Philippines which usually involves pawing 
through the pile to find a few select sheets 
that are free of voids, patches, and filler. I 
don’t think patches greatly affect the 
strength, however, they can be unsightly. 
Sheets with voids must be culled for addi- 
tional uses. A good indication of a lack of 
voids is determined by visual inspection of 
the sheet edge. A lack of voids on the 
end/edge grain is a good indication of a suit- 
able sheet. My local building supply stores 
allow me to sort through the pile and I show 
my appreciation by leaving the stack neater 
than I found it. 


Destructive Testing 
After extensive use of this product I 
have not experienced any failures or sinking 
and have also been able to accomplish some 
quasi-scientific destructive testing, A subse- 
quent touring kayak was made to the 
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approximate lines described in a book pub- 
lished by the Smithsonian (Bark Canoes and 
Skin Boats of North America, p.201). Inuit 
builders epitomize the home builder. My lack 
of technique and a change in deck design to 
an inverted “V” offered a sacrificial piece for 
destructive testing after I sawed out the cock- 
pit hole from the intact deck. 

Sharp blows with a framing hammer 
would not penetrate the sacrificial piece. To 
the amusement of friends and family I can 
place the V-shaped piece on the concrete floor, 
it is supported only on the edges, and give it a 
good whack with a hammer. Only limited 
superficial damage is incurred around the 
hammer contact area, it is unlikely that water 
could penetrate and definitely not at a rate suf- 
ficient to sink the boat. I also ran a section sev- 
eral times through the dishwasher without any 
damage or delamination. Another spent sever- 
al weeks on the floor of our shower again 
without damage. I’m sold on this stuff and 
now keep six to eight sheets around for future 
use with no further need for special requests 
for funding formerly expensive projects. 

Good sheets usually have brothers and 
sisters close by in the stack. Once one is 
located you can abduct the whole family and, 
of course, put the disparaging cousins back 
neater than you found them with their other 
undesirable relations. Densities of lauan are 
variable, to which I attribute a variance in 
species or growing conditions and probable 
variance in strength. Consider it a bonus to 
run into a tribe of this superior variety and 
reserve it for special high strength areas. 


Figure 1: A spring fling in the kayak before 
alterations. 


The First Boat 

Figure | is of my early trips in the unal- 
tered kayak. This boat was rejected by a 
glossy magazine presumably due to a lack of 
professional standards and refinements and 
its seditious manifestations. This cannot be 
ascertained by looks or performance. It costs 
only about a hundred dollars to build. The 
major cost is in epoxy resin and fiberglass 
cloth. The lumber is resawn sassafras boards 
for the bottom and sides with some leftover 
marine plywood on the deck. The hull resem- 
bles a dory with flaring sides. It was con- 
structed by eye on temporary forms and 
ended up being 19’2” loa and 26” wide. Draft 
is insignificant at 2” or less. Performance is 
very stable and fast. 

One drawback is that the boat is slight- 
ly heavy due to my inexperience with this 
technique. Added weight is the result of too 
much goop and some overbuilding. The 
overbuilding was turned into an asset later on 


when overall hull strength was required to 
withstand the stresses of sailing. The wood 
selection is not a huge factor in weight 
because sassafras is very light and strong. 
The weight is not limiting because I can lift 
it single handedly onto my roof racks. The 
hull is V-shaped for good tracking but not so 
much as to sacrifice primary stability. 

This boat is the one I loan to first time 
kayakers. They have to really work at flip- 
ping it and if they do there are permanent 
bulkheads at both ends for an added margin 
of safety. The cockpit is open and very 
roomy. One may take a nap in the cockpit or 
stand up if so desired. There is a proud cock- 
pit rim to fend off waves. It is constructed 
from sassafras, steam bent in full length 
pieces and joined on the ends. An added 
bonus is that the rims are particularly stable 
upside down on roof racks. The heavy rim 
protects the deck when upside down and pro- 
vided a secure attachment for the cross 
beams (akas) when I modified the boat for 
sailing. The akas lock on the cockpit rim 
(Figure 2) and during sailing withstand 
tremendous stress both to the kayak rim and 
to the cross beams. 
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Figure 2: Aka attachment to the main hull. 


Getting Started 

I sold a sailboat and needed a new proj- 
ect. To begin the metamorphosis from paddle 
power to wind power, I obtained a sailboard 
sail, mast, and boom rescued from the scrap 
heap. Utilizing this sail rig saved a great deal 
time and money. Retaining the kayak func- 
tion is desirable to double my fun and still 
have a trainer for first timers and the timid. 
Permanent fixtures or alterations to the cen- 
tral hull (vaka) were undesirable and kept to 
a minimum. A transom and mast step were 
the only major alterations to the kayak. The 
overall weight actually decreased because 
the stern was sawed off to square it up for a 
transom. The stern bulkhead was maintained 
with slightly less volume. 


The Details 

Four major constructive events were 
required to convert to a sailing trimaran. I 
chose the three hull configuration over a 
catamaran due to presumable improved 
upwind performance. All sailing points are 
available to a tri-hull as contrasted to a canoe 
with a single outrigger. 

First the stern was altered to form 
a transom. 

Second I fabricated the rudder from 
5mm aluminum obtained from the local scrap 
yard. The detachable kick up rudder is 
installed on the transom and can also be uti- 
lized for kayaking (Figures 3 and 4). Tiller 
handle (elm) and remaining wooden rudder 
top (walnut) resembles a sunfish arrangement 
with the articulating tiller extension and tiller. 
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Figure3: Stern view with kick-up rudder, the 
“T” on top enables connecting foot controls 
to the tiller. 


Figure 4: Rudder, tiller, and kayak transom. 


Third, the crossbeams (akas) were lami- 
nated with a gentle curve directly on the boat 
to get the right shape and then heavily glassed 
to improve stiffness. Final securing is a lash- 
ing to a short stick that spans the interior 
underside of the deck. This component (not 
pictured) resembles the letter “H” sideways 
with the cross piece of the “H” the lashing line 
with the deck sandwiched tightly in between. 

Fourth, amas were constructed from 
lauan plywood with a stitch and glue method. 
(Figure 5). I will avoid details about stitch 
and glue construction and refer the reader to 
the numerous books and articles on this topic. 
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Figure 5: Side view. Ama is in the fore 
ground, inverted end view of the ama on 
cockpit. 
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First Trial Run 

Rudder construction was modified after 
a trial run. The first rudder fuddered. It had 
insufficient area to allow me to come about 
without relying on a figure eight pattern. 
More surface area was required to help turn 
the now wide sailing platform. Three hulls 
and a sail stepped well forward need a big 
rudder compared to a single hull and a 
Bermuda rig. I’m reminded of a friend’s ref- 
erence to a barn door rudder common to cat 
rigged boats. I substituted a longer and wider 
rudder with good results. Rudder profiles can 
be changed easily with removal of the bolt 
which permits the rudder to articulate. 
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When I’m in a pinch I have a handy rule 
that has wide application. The rule states that 
if something isn’t right then change it to the 
tune of 25% to 33% and it will be sufficient- 
ly corrected. Think about this in terms of a 
relationship to your spouse or partner in 
crime. Ten percent has little impact in these 
occasions and could represent a fluke or 
chance occurrence. For example, if there is a 
complaint about the quantity of affection, 
giving 25% to 33% more will have dramatic 
effects. The reader may also field test this 
principle at the local feeding or watering 
trough. If 160z is not sufficient, 20+0z will 
be better suited, and I’m talking about beef in 
this case. The principle obviously works 
under a variety of circumstances, please keep 
it responsible. 

Amas and akas were constructed to give 
adequate lateral resistance retaining low draft 
and avoiding centerboards, dagger boards, 
trunks, or lee boards. Akas have a bent shape 
to help plunge the amas deeper into the water 
giving additional lateral resistance. The lee- 
ward ama is nearly submerged in a moderate 
wind. Let me tell you it is extremely thrilling 
to look to the side and see it all happen when 
you're sitting so close to the action. It is akin 
to riding a go-cart as opposed to riding in a 
car. The pavement races by inches away as 
does the water in this low slung craft. 

The amas have a triangular cross-sec- 
tion. The top walnut U-shaped brackets 
accept the akas and are glassed on top for 
additional strength (Figure 5). All attach- 
ments are friction fits which are then lashed 
with light line to secure every thing together. 
The difference between my boat and my 
Polynesian counterparts is my use of modern 
materials and more clothes for the crew plus 
a life jacket. The pictures tell it all (Figure 6). 
Set up requires 15-20 minutes with lashings 
taking the most effort (Figure 7). 


Figure 6: Aka attachments to the ama. 


Figure 7: Assembled trimaran, 16’4’loa, 
7:9” maximum width. 


Early Trials 

Initial trials were interesting with 
onlookers and a friend assisting in his small 
sailboat. It looked pretty good and I could be 
assured of downwind performance but 
upwind sailing was a nagging question. 
Would there be enough lateral resistance to 
permit upwind sailing? I sail and kayak with 
a friend Jim who assisted me on these initial 
voyages along with my family. I keep every- 
one amused with these sorts of projects. Jim 
kept joking about the possible rescue and 
then made statements like “do you need 
some help” (meaning common sense and 
brains) and “that is the most unusual boat on 
the lake.” I took the latter as a compliment. I 
think he was looking for some primitive 
entertainment and avoiding being the topic of 
local humor in the newspaper. 

To my pleasant surprise she sails 
upwind and Jim has a new, guarded respect 
for me. I subsequently lost this respect when 
I introduced him to winter river kayaking in 
Pennsylvania. Hey, but what are friends for 
anyway? I encouraged Jim to buy an inflat- 
able kayak which doesn’t flip and is self bail- 
ing. I required one final alteration after a high 
wind trial. 


More Vigorous Trials 

I frequently sail on a mountain 
impoundment in central Pennsylvania. Lake 
Glendale is horseshoe-shaped and exposed to 
prevailing westerlies at a high elevation. We 
are a new home to wind generation which 
makes for great sailing. Most days are chal- 
lenging canoeing due to the ever present 
wind. It was one of those days when one 
thrill leads to another and one didn’t dare 
relax due to building winds. All muscles are 
tense and ready to react to adjust trim and 
human ballast. 

After some invigorating broad reaches I 
attempted a downwind run. Intense speed 
soon developed and my internal alarm bell 
sounded. The sail overpowered the boat. On 
a cat rigged boat this means the bow starts to 
dive. Water came up over the bow and the 
cockpit rim was now overwhelmed with 
small waves and spray. Water was not where 
it was supposed to be, spray and speed were 
now major concerns. 

Then she began to fill up, first an inch of 
water, then two, and soon an unwieldy four 
plus. Hundreds of pounds of water ballast 
were now sloshing around my waist, legs, 
and feet. Lucky for me it was summer and 
warm. The sail was saying go while the boat, 
with the added weight, was fighting the 
power of the sail. My alarm grew. I started to 
worry about broken gear, public embarrass- 
ment, and State Park rangers to the rescue. 
My buddy was enjoying himself further up 
the lake in a wind that for him is a joy. 

After a few attempts to correct, which 
meant dumping wind and sliding myself fur- 
ther aft, I realized I was doomed to swamp- 
ing or worse. I managed to let the sail luff, 
turned, and limped back to the closest pro- 
tected cove to recover and contemplate the 
now feared broad reach back to the dock. I 
did manage to regain most of my original 
position by sailing upwind. I was almost 
directly across the lake from where I set out. 
Full recovery time was extended due to my 
toy bucket which was able to remove less 
than 1% at a bail (note to self, carry a bigger 
bucket next time). 

After drying out and inspecting the boat 
for broken parts I took a few deep breaths 


and set out for the dock. The wind was 
becoming intense and about double what was 
desired. All my tricks and luck were 
required. I set out with some cove protection 
which was soon lost to the direct winds com- 
ing down five miles of lake. I dumped as 
much wind as I could and still make 
progress. I positioned myself to give addi- 
tional ballast and took off like a rocket. I 
made it back, it was a close one and I was 
humbled. I could have paddled back with the 
stowed canoe paddle but that would be a 
small defeat. 

I rethought my whole plan and decided 
to take full advantage of the Polynesian idea. 
Everything on a Polynesian craft is movable 
due to multiple lashings and components. A 
quick solution easy on this trimaran is to 
move the amas forward one foot or so which 
supplied more buoyancy towards the bow. I 
could potentially revert to the former 
arrangement in lighter winds. The change 
was successful. Presto! I can now sail in high 
winds and make it back. In addition, I carry a 
bigger bailer. I have limited on the water pic- 
tures except during calm winds (Figure 8). 


Figure 8: Light winds on Lake Erie. 


A trimaran is a delight even in light 
winds. The open cockpit is large enough to lie 
down in and relax. The three hulls make an 
excellent swim platform. I can swim between 
the hulls and because the aka is so low to the 
water getting back in is no chore. My next 
alteration may be a crab claw sail which I feel 
will be better balanced or perhaps adding a 
mizzen. A paddle assist is easy with the rudder 
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providing directional control but who would 
want that except in dire circumstances? 
oO 
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Boat buried in the snow. 
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Looking into the forward cockpit showing 
the hole where the motor well had been. 
Notice white caulk where a soft motor well 
had been removed. 


Z 


Fiberglass board laid into bottom before get- 
ting glassed in. 


Bottom view of patch after cure, 


Looking into rear cockpit at fiberglass board 
cemented unto bottom. Notice resin oozing out. 
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Very dirty boat needing a lot of TLC. 


In My Shop 


The Gift Boat 
Renewed 


By Mississippi Bob 


I wrote some time ago about the gift 
boat that I was given. This boat was an 
Eddyline San Juan kayak. It had had a very 
tough life, been cut up and had holes cut into 
both the deck and in the hull below the 
waterline. There was hardware attached all 
over that I removed and some windows in the 
bottom that I also removed. This project got 
moved to the back burner in November a 
year ago as | had other things that held prior- 
ity, like my Ratty’s Boat. 

Before I put the boat into storage I made 
a couple fiberglass boards to cover the holes 
where the windows had been in the bottom. 
These boards were simply three layers of 60z 
glass that were laid up over waxed paper taped 
to the hull near where the holes were. I want- 
ed the boards curved to match the curve of the 
hull at the windows. The boat then got stored 
for over a year outside my shop on the west 
side where it was hidden by some shrubbery. 

In January, after the holidays were his- 
tory, I drug the boat out of the snow and put 
it in my shop to clean it up and appraise it. It 
was really a mess. There were two holes in 
the bottom the size of dinner plates and a 
couple more that were about 14” in diameter. 
There were holes all over the deck, about 
150. No kidding. I counted 80 on the star- 
board side alone. The worst damage done 
was that the stern had been sawed off. Three- 
an-a-half feet of the boat had been removed, 
then reattached with some fasteners. 

Repairing this boat would require basic 
boat repairing skills, not rocket science. The 
hardest part so far was to remove the caulk 
that surrounded the big holes in the bottom. 
The windows had been bedded in with some 
caulk that really wanted to stay put. 

I spent several hours with a sharp wood 
chisel and pliers cutting and pulling the caulk 
off. I finally got enough removed so I could 
begin sanding. I started with my Porter Cable 
random orbit sander with 60 grit paper. This 
cleaned off most of the remaining caulk. Then 
I switched to my Bosch sander that has a 
more controllable feel and cleaned the inside 
of the hull several inches around the holes. I 
didn’t try to feather out the edges at this time 
as the hull is only about 4c” thick at this point. 
I wanted to leave some body to glue to. 


One hole in the bottom will have to wait 
as it is right next to the forward bulkhead and 
I didn’t want to attack that problem yet. The 
boat originally had two bulkheads that were 
made from some closed cell foam, one in 
front of the bow paddler’s feet and the other 
behind the rear seat. They will both have to 
be removed and replaced but not yet. At this 
time the boat is still 17’ long and I decided 
that I would fix a bunch of holes first, then 
worry about putting the stern back on. 

Thad the biggest holes prepped for repair 
so I will start there. I set the hull on some short 
sawhorses so it was at a comfortable height. I 
next found the boards that I had made the year 
before. I sanded both sides of these boards 
mostly to clean them up an remove any big 
bumps. The Bosch did this quickly. Now, one 
at a time, I held the boards over the holes on 
the outside of the boat and drew pencil lines 
around the holes from the inside. 

I brought the boards up to my bench and 
drew another line about 1%” outside of the 
first line. Next I sawed out the patch that 
would get used. A quick sanding of the edges 
and these boards were ready to glue in place. 
I mixed some epoxy and added some micro 
balloons as thickener. The edges of the holes 
got buttered up and the board laid into place. 
To hold them down I used sand bags put 
inside of bread wrappers. I didn’t want to 
glue the sand bags in. 

When this resin had cured I cut some 
glass patches that overlapped the boards by a 
couple inches on each edge and a second 
layer of 60z 1” bigger than the first. These 
got wet out, then I laid strips of Peal Ply over 
the edges of the patches to keep them 
smooth. Structurally the window holes are 
now closed up. I will have to do a lot more 
work on the outside to further reinforce the 
areas and to fair them up. 

The next repair I made was to begin 
closing up holes in the sides of the hull. To 
do this I hung the boat on its edge in some 
rope slings. They were attached to “T’ bolts 
in the ceiling of the shop. I brought the hull 
up to a comfortable working height and did 
one side at a time. I sanded all the areas 
around the holes and began cutting patches 
that would cover the holes. Some were 
postage stamp-sized patches but many of the 
patches covered multiple holes as there were 
so many and they were so close together. 
Most of my work is done with 60z glass as 
that is what I can get easily. This I feel needs 
at least two layers so the second patch is cut 
slightly larger. I next cut Peal Ply patches to 
cover the glass patches. 


When one side was ready and all the 
patches were laid in place dry I mixed a 
small batch of epoxy and began wetting out 
the patches one at a time making sure to 
cover each patch with the Peal Ply as I went. 
When this had cured up I rolled the boat onto 
the other edge and did the same thing. 

When that cured the boat got hoisted 
higher and slung up side down near the ceil- 
ing so I could stand up with my head inside 
the boat and do the holes in the deck. Some 
of the holes were large enough that I covered 
them with smaller pieces of the glass boards 
cut out of scraps from the earlier repairs. 

Most of the holes are now covered over 
and my next operation will be to remove the 
rear bulkhead. I didn’t want to do this sooner 
as the boat is quite flexible without it. The 
bulkhead has to come out as the boat was cut 


Now that I am back from a week on the 
Riviera Maya it is time to began putting the 
Eddyline back together. The first thing that I 
must do is to roughly sand the edges of both 
sections where the boat was sawn off. I must 
clean and sand back a few inches to get a real- 
ly good surface to which my repairs will bond. 

The old caulk has been the biggest prob- 
lem so far in this restoration and now both 
parts that need to be bonded are covered with 
the stuff. It must all come off. I tied the stern 
section to a bench and began to scrape and 
sand the inside of the hull. An hour later I 
was Satisfied that it was clean enough so it 
was time to start removing the stern bulk- 
head. This bulkhead is only 4” from where 
the boat had been sawn off so the bulkhead 
had to go. That was the easy part. A few min- 
utes with a keyhole saw and the bulkhead lay 
next to the hull on the floor. 

I was right about expecting the boat to 
be very flexible without the bulkhead in 
place. I had to be very careful handling this 
part as the deck was free to spring up and 
down several inches. Making matters worse, 
there were some missing supports for the rear 
seat. The seat supports were foam blocks fit- 
ted between the bottom of the seat and the 
boat bottom. They are a part of the overall 
stiffness that is built into the hull. 

The bulkhead that I had removed was 
made from some closed cell foam about 1” 
thick. I would use this same material to build 
new seat supports. 

I had a feeling that the hull had been 
flattened out some from sitting so long with- 
out the stern section to support it. I put a tem- 
porary prop inside the opening raising the 
deck about 1”. I then made patterns for the 
new seat supports from cardboard. I made 
two supports that would be installed from 
behind the seat and one that went in from the 
front. I sawed these out of the old bulkhead. 

The hull got somewhat stiffer with the 
seat supports in place. Now it was time to 
start cleaning up this area prior to the sand- 
ing. This was done with the wood chisel and 
a pair of pliers. I pulled at an edge of the 
caulk and sliced through it as close as I could 
with a sharp chisel. This was slow work but 
it had to be done. This was followed with 
some #40 grit on the sander. 

Icleaned in about 6” toward the rear seat. 
I needed a space to install my new bulkhead. 
The new bulkhead went in about 6” forward 
of its old location. There was a good spot just 
behind the rear seat so I made a cardboard pat- 
tern to fit inside the hull at this point. 

Cutting the pattern was a no-brainer. I 
simply started at the rear cockpit and fitted 


Another view of board glassed into botom 
and covered with Peal Ply. 


off just behind the bulkhead. I need to sand 
the area well where the bulkhead was so the 


In My Shop 


Putting It 
Back Together 


By Mississippi Bob 


and trimmed as I moved it back. The hull 
narrows rapidly at this point. Soon it fit well 
at the final position. I then transferred this 
pattern to a piece of 4mm marine ply and 
sawed it out. I then did a final fitting and 
sanding. When I was satisfied I pulled it back 
out and painted both sides with epoxy and let 
it cure. 

When this epoxy cured I pushed the 
bulkhead back into place and began tabbing 
it in. I began by doing a fillet across the bot- 
tom both forward and aft of the bulkhead. I 
was working through the cockpit opening on 
one side and through the open stern on the 
other I then tabbed this same section and 
covered it with peal ply. The next day I rolled 
the boat over and did a fillet around the rest 
of the bulkhead and tabbed the rest in. 

When the new bulkhead was in and 
cured the boat was much stiffer. Time to re- 
install the stern 3’. The areas on the sides of 
the cut were riddled with holes where I had 
drilled out the hardware store fasteners that 
held the stern on. These holes would be 
handy to wire tie the section in place. 

I started the operation with the boat 
upright. I fastened a pair of 2” wide plywood 
pieces to the hull one on either side of the 
keel. These were simply screwed through 
with drywall screws. These pieces were 
about 4’ long. They went forward under the 
cockpit and extended back about 2’ beyond 
the cut off. 

I set the stern section on top of these 
wood strips and found that it was going to be 
a close fit. 1 raised the stern a little with a 
foam pad wedged in until the top of the seam 
was close also. The bottom of this seam 
closed up nearly perfect so I screwed it into 
place to hold it there. I next began with wire 
ties to close up the top of the seam. I got it 
close, not perfect, but close enough so it was 
time for the epoxy again. 

I next covered the outside of the seam 
with duct tape to keep the resin from just run- 
ning through. Then I cut some 60z cloth 
making a 4” wide patch about 10” long and 
laid it dry over the inside of the seam to one 
side of the keel area. Satisfied with this, I cut 
another slightly wider to cover the first and 


Bottom view of patch in stern. 


edges could be cleaned back a couple inches 
where the two parts will re-attach. This oper- 
ation will be explained in my next article 


then a piece of peal ply. Now I did the same 
on the other side of the keel. 

These first two patches would cover 
about 20” of this seam but not in the center 
where the screws were that held the part in 
place. I wet out these patches and let them set 
for a while. Later that day I came back and 
removed the screws and patched the area of 
the keel. 

The next day the boat was rolled over 
and hoisted on the slings so it was high 
enough to stand up and work inside through 
the rear hatch. I played around with the wire 
ties, trying to get the joint as close as possi- 
ble. I had to remove some of the ties to get a 
couple of sizeable areas to lay on some 
patches. This entire operation took several 
days as I could only do a small section at a 
time and the epoxy cures slowly in my never 
warm enough shop. 

The stern was now on and I had a new 
problem. The bow touched the back wall of 
my shop and the stern almost reached the 
door of my shop. The rest of this job will 
have to be done by either ducking under the 
boat or opening the door and walking around 
the end of the boat. This is the first time my 
shop ever held a 20’ boat. 

My next job will be to double check that 
all the holes have been filled and then start 
smoothing up the exterior. That will be my 
next article. 


> 


Wire ties holding the stern in place. 


Tabbing in the bulkhead. 
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Marlinespike.com 


By Timothy Whitten, Ph.D. 


Hello, Iam new to MAIB both as a sub- 
scriber and an advertiser. I have an interest in 
the maritimes that has grown over the years 
but was instilled as a youth growing up in 
New England where I spent many hours at 
Mystic Seaport and days at various points 
along the Maine coast. One thing in particu- 
lar that fascinated me was the knot work and 
rigging associated with square rigs and the 
fancy work produced when the practical was 
transformed into art. That fascination has 
stayed with me and for the past five years I 
have been operating a business called 
Marlinespike.com at which I make and sell 
various items of fancy knot work and some 
associated tools. 

The phrase that I like to use to describe 
my work is functional and decorative knot 
work and rigging. I use the word functional 
because items like my fenders are made for 
work. The decorative aspect comes about, 
like many other mundane items produced by 
skilled craftsmen, from the incorporation of 
beauty and complexity, simply because it 
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can be. 

I’m sure I have already met some of you 
at various events and hope to see you again 
in the future. This year I have three events 
still scheduled, The WoodenBoat Show in 
Mystic, Connecticut, The Antique Boat 
Show in Clayton, New York, and the Wooden 
Boat Festival in Port Townsend, Washington. 
If you can’t make it to any of those events, 
please take a look at my web site, www.mar- 
linespike.com, to see what I have to offer in 
the range of bell ropes, sea chest beckets, and 
fenders, or just send an email to me, 
tim @marlinespike.com, to say hello. 

Be sure to check your spelling, I use an 
older variation of the word marlinespike 
which has an “e” in the middle. I welcome all 
custom project inquiries. 
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<gaboats.com> 


Old timers may remember “Tirade 
Time,” an incipient series inspired by Dusty 
Rhoades’ comment on one of my pieces. The 
thing never really got going. Not for lack of 
subject matter but, I prefer to think, because 
of my sunny disposition and upbeat outlook. 

Dusty is over the horizon now, where 
the wind is always at his back. I got to think- 
ing about him the other day as I was running 
around the Junction trying to find a belt for 
my table saw. “How big a problem can that 
be,” you are asking. Exactly my thought as I 
started out. 

Some time in the dim past Monkey Ward 
sold table saws with an universal motor 
mounted on the tilting carriage and driving 
the arbor with a toothed belt. I bought one 
early in my career with a lovely chrome table. 
Dramatic weather changes back in Virginia 
would leave the machine tables covered with 
condensation so this outfit was a winner. 

Years ago the motor went bad. I forget 
the problem, bearings, I suppose. The disas- 
sembled motor is still sitting in a box under 
the saw. I just picked up a yard sale motor 
and kept going (I have five currently). Now, 
however, at long last the belt broke. 

I took the broken belt, which had a nice 
clear number printed on it, and went straight 
away to a professional tool repair shop. The 
fellow behind the counter just glanced at the 
limp corpus and began pulling packaged 
belts out of his display case. One by one 
these were carefully opened and the occupant 
compared with my original. Nothing 
matched, but I learned. 

A number only means something to the 
guy who originates it. If he doesn’t share, it’s 
worthless. Forget the number. Consider how 
many ways one of these belts can vary, num- 
ber of teeth, tooth spacing, tooth profile, 
tooth height, and you have a marketing 
man’s delight. The customer has to come 
back to the original builder. 

I learned many years ago, after spend- 
ing a good bit of time standing at the Sears’ 
parts counter, that bearings are pretty well 
standardized. Apparently bearings were 
developed while engineers were still in 
charge. Just throw your noisy bearing on the 
counter at the bearing house and the guy will 
mike it and hand you a new one for a fraction 
of what the OEM wants. 
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Tirade Time 
By Jim Thayer 


So I went to Sears, which took over 
some of the Wards tool line but not, appar- 
ently, the problem table saw. I tried the bear- 
ing house with really serious effort but no 
luck. A power transmission place with a 
counter long rack of those big books that are 
the backbone of our industrial society 
seemed promising. They tried and tried but 
came up empty. 

I dangled it in front of the Grainger man 
but he just waved me away. I tried a couple of 
really long shots then, clutching at straws, ran 
by a vacuum cleaner place. They had a little 
bitty one that ran the brush. Not even close. 

By this time I could feel a full-blown, 
fulminating, tooth gnashing tirade coming 
on. I resolved to throw myself on the tender 
mercies of the resourceful MAJ/B folk and 
maybe drop a note to Fine Woodworking. 1 
thought maybe some web meister could find 
something. I soon cooled down. It wasn’t 
like I was down to my last table saw. 

Some months later I ran across the man- 
ual and parts list for the sorry thing. Evidently 
at a loss for something to do, I confronted the 
computer and punched in Wards Powrcraft 
(sic). Eureka, first try. Ain’t technology won- 
derful? Home free! Well, not quite free. 

The belt, maybe 6” long, would be 
$16.50 plus $5 shipping. To be generous, it 
might have cost a dollar to make the thing. 
But what is one to do? They had me by that 
classic hold. I can’t wait for the day when 
every piece of junk is a custom built one of a 
kind. Maybe by then one can buy a box of 
nanobots which will fix anything. 

Toolkraft apparently built a number of dif- 
ferent house brands. If you have some sort of 
orphan they may be worth a try: Toolkraft 
Parts, P. 0. Box 80777, Springfield, MA 01138- 
0777, (413) 737-7331, parts @toolkraft.com 

So [ve got the belt. Is that the end of the 
story? Ha! You know better than that. We have 
to install it. It is a simple matter if we follow the 
instructions in the manual and work through 
the hole in the top as suggested. Well, we final- 
ly get the pulley off with a puller. Simple yes, 
but tedious and hard on the knuckles. 


as simply messing slat in boats. 


Simply Messing About In Boats 
Nautical Apparel & Accessories 


from 
The Wind in the Willows 


The Design Worky 
toll free 877-637-7464 
www.messingabout.com 


All these timing belts operate under con- 
siderable tension. Can we get it on working 
through the table top. No way! Sacrificing 
skin is no help. We will have to go at it from 
the bottom but the saw is mounted on a facto- 
ry stand which the previous owner had 
enclosed to contain the sawdust. Getting the 
thing apart will be a major undertaking. 

Leafing through the manual I note that 
one is supposed to check the brushes every 
ten hours! That would be a nuisance even 
from the bottom. Having worn out the belt, it 
is high time the brushes were checked. 

What’s called for here is a bold stroke. 
Thinking outside the box, or maybe disas- 
sembling the box. Alexander is our inspira- 
tion. I first employed this technique years ago 
on a particularly obscene washing machine. 

Grabbing my saber saw I pull up a chair 
and cut the side right out of the case. There 
are the brushes right under my nose. Also, 
while comfortably seated I detach the saw 
from the base. Flipping the saw upside down 
I have enough elbow room to persuade the 
recalcitrant belt into place. I'l] probably put a 
plywood cover over the hole but I’l] wait and 
see how much sawdust blows out. 

Did I beat the system? Well, you’ Il have 
to judge for yourself, bearing in mind what a 
boatbuilder’s time is worth. Life is short. 
Still, a hard won victory is sweet. 

Postscript: Our Editor sent the above 
copy back because his scanner couldn’t read 
it. ! used to send him floppies and there was 
no problem but somebody gave him a newer 
outfit and it doesn’t read floppies. He is leav- 
ing me in the dust on his dirt road! 

I didn’t think the print looked that bad 
but on my next effort (now in limbo) I real- 
ized the print was poor on the bottom of the 
letters. I cleaned the cartridge face but with 
small effect. Thinking I detected a slight 
bulge, I worked on it with my thumbnail. 
Then the machine wouldn’t even recognize 
it. There went my chance to get it refilled. 

You guessed it! The old Brother word 
processor cartridge is extinct. Try the web 
everybody suggested. Oh dear! 

I am pounding this out up at the ranch 
where I have an even older Brother word 
processor. It uses a carbon tape just like the ones 
currently for sale. Well, it’s probably not just 
like. You'll hear from me soon enough if it isn’t. 


Ring in gold and platinum 
Handcrafted in Maine 
800°735°2058 
www.davidvirtue.com 
Free color brochure 


PHIL BOLGER & FRIENDS, INC. 
BOAT DESIGNERS, PO BOX 
1209, GLOUCESTER, MA 01930 
FAX 978-282-1349 
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We wrote up the Le Cabotin project in 
detail in MAJB Volume 20, Numbers 14 and 
15, in December 2002. Then we offered a 
report on the progress the owners/builders 
made in Volume 22, Number 15, in December 
2004. She’s the 11.5m (38’) by 2.4m (8’) 
x .33m (1’) oceangoing sharpie shown in its 
original form in Chapter 70 of our book, 
Boats With An Open Mind (McGraw-Hill), 
also known as Loose Moose II. This first hull 
was built in and cruised from northern France 
via the Mediterranean to the West Indies. As 
a six-month “fisherman’s finish” construction 
effort (!) she was primarily intended for in- 
port living in warm places. 

Our earlier essays explained why Jean 
and Gabrielle Gauthier’s rendering needed 
upgrading from the original stark machine, 
namely that they intended to spend several 


Bolger on Design 


Le Cabotin/Anemone 


4-Part Progress Report on Design #576 
(Upgraded) 


Part 1 


years cruising from Quebec across the North 
Atlantic, up the Baltic, and across Russia to 
the Black Sea and the Mediterranean, and 
back to America. The time offshore and the 
northern climate to be encountered were the 
main points driving the additions and alter- 
ations. The Gauthiers set out on, and fin- 
ished, the job of building an Atlantic-proven 


liveaboard with four Quebec season creden- 
tials, which by design and their careful con- 
struction is expected to be unsinkable to 
boot. How many people and boats like this 
exist anywhere? 

We went to Montreal in October ‘06 to 
see her afloat. They had been living on board 
since her launch in midsummer, now 
moored in a sheltered riverine berth with no 
shore connections across from a friend’s 
landing. That day the weather had been cold 
and wet with snow in Vermont. Just as we 
arrived and first caught sight of her the sun 
came out and showed off her gleaming warm 
two-tone yellow finish. 

In “the flesh” this boat has more charac- 
ter yet than assumed from her drawings. Her 
appearance grew out of the need to pursue 
utter simplification for her capability, far 


from the current conventional wisdom. She 
is designed to be a minimum “go-anywhere” 
boat, including into wading draft places, onto 
beaches and flats, through narrow canal 
locks, and under low bridges with only a 
brief interruption of her sailing capability, as 
well as being fit to go off soundings. This 
approach enabled her to be built over six 
short Quebec springs and falls in a barn by a 
couple whose prior experience was confined 
to the construction of a 16’ pirogue for day 
boating and camp cruising. 

We just stood there for a while and let 
the sight of her sink in. After a few photos 
required Susanne dashing about to capture 
the sudden but fading sunlight, Gaby and 
Jean came to notice our presence and we met 
for the first time person. Our 12/15/06 essay 
shows us warming up to each over Fast Brick 
(#663). Then they ferried us to Anemone and 
we got our first up-close impression of the 
quality of workmanship. 

Her finish shows no signs of corners cut 
with neat filleting everywhere connecting 
600-grit surfaces in all axes. High-end painted 
finish is matched by very clean window instal- 
lations and deep varnish on selected exterior 
surfaces. We could not tell fiberglass cloth 
was anywhere underneath the finish but 
noticed indeed a very effective clean applica- 
tion of anti-slip on her deck surfaces. 
Mechanical detailing from outboard remote 
controls, over stove installation, to ground 
tackle arrangements (exactly to plans) are 
extremely neat and handy in their ergonomics. 


For a few weeks she sneaked about 
without any discernable identification on her 
hull apart from her color and distinctive sil- 
houette! Once intended to be called Le 
Cabotin, a quick check with the authorities 
discovered the sober reality that the name 
was already in use and Anemone it would be 
from then on. 

She lay moored bow and stern just clear 
of the wooded shore. Even shifting winds of 
the storm predicted two days ahead would 
still keep her out of the channel without 
stretching the warps of the two anchors too 
tightly. The boarding arrangements were not 
complete but it was easy to see how well it 
would work with a stern platform in place to 
be built this spring. The tender was left afloat 
next to the temporary boarding ladder. For 
passages it would be hoisted onboard to a 
secure location ahead of the helm shelter. We 
took some on deck photos and retreated to 
her warm cabin. 

Her interior was not complete in all cos- 
metic detail but with various built-in ingenu- 
ities had already proven to be liveable. This 
year we hope to get a few shots of the perfect- 
ed cabin. The layout abaft amidships is as 
designed. The bay just forward of amidships, 
left open on the plans, had desk and storage 


space with more detail work to be done over 
the winter. Surrounded by a warm glow of var- 
nished maple (what else up north) the evening 
was convivial with much congratulation on 
their achievement. We wished our French was 
as good as their English. They offered us the 
big double berth under the cockpit for two 
nights and we passed them in agreeable com- 
fort. As on our Resolution it is pleasant to be 
able to casually raise your head to see what the 
weather and the wildlife are doing... 

One photo shows her set up for the rainy 
weather on the morning of our departure with 
a tarp over the helm shelter standing room, as 
a matter of easing the strain of a storm on the 
ground tackle the fully balanced mast was 
lowered as a matter of course. 

Now with just a few residual jobs left to 
be done, she has served through her first win- 
ter since her launching during which both 
lived aboard her. As it happens they “parked” 
her in an industrial park close to Jean’s sea- 
sonal work. And if the winter rigors of the 
continental climate of Quebec can be lived 
through aboard, most other colder destina- 
tions will not be readily dismissed from the 
list of potential waypoints on their multi-year 
itinerary. As stated elsewhere, her foam insu- 
lation triples also as structural reinforcement 
versus. the original 
barebones thin skin 4” 
topsides and serves as 
full positive buoyancy; 
that is, unsinkability, a 
matter seemingly of no 
interest in nearly 100% 


of all custom and 
production cruisers 
out there... 

Plans of 


Design #576, including 
the Le Cabotin plans 
with those of the lighter 
and cheaper, but less 
capable, original ver- 
sion, are available for 
$500 to build one boat, 
sent priority mail, 
rolled in a tube; nine 
22”x34” sheets of 
drawings and detailed 
keyed specifications, 
from Phil Bolger & 
Friends, Inc., P.O. Box 
1209, Gloucester, MA 
01930, U.S. 


“Let’s go fishing Saturday!” These were 
the words that set Dad and me into motion to 
get things ready, load the gear in the car, con- 
tact friends to see if others wanted to join in. 
On the way to the boat we would buy the bait 
shrimp (large enough for three sections of 
bait per shrimp). While we sometimes had the 
boat on a trailer, most of the time the boat (all 
18’ or so) was at a local marina. We would 
bail out the boat, start the engine, and go out 
on the flats to drift fish. The idea was to get 
upwind and then ride the wind and tide back 
towards the marina while we fished for trout 
(or whatever) in the flats of Sarasota Bay. 

If the wind and tide were in opposite 
directions the forces would sometimes 
almost cancel each other out and the boat’s 
movement over the ground would be mini- 
mal. Since we were out for the boat ride and 
enjoyment of the time on the water, such lack 
of movement was of little concern. In fact, 
catching fish was also of little concern. The 
fun was the trip and companionship. 

Usually we fished with floats. But some- 
times we would bottom fish. The problem in 
either case was a catch of a discarded item 
that had sunk to the bottom. In one case two 
of our friends had a catch. Both were bottom 
fishing and one had started to reel in the line 
to check the bait when the other exclaimed, “I 
got one!” and flicked the rod to set the hook. 
The first person said, “Me, too,” and hauled 
back on the rod. Both were now engaged in 
bringing in their catch. After a minute or so of 
watching the two rods bent toward the boat, 
my father suggested that they had caught each 
other. One person let out on his line while the 
other reeled in his line. Guess what! There 
were the two hooks joined together quite 
nicely (and neither had bait). 

At one point we had the boat berthed at 
a marina on the Bradenton River. The moor- 
ing was stern to the wharf with the bow line 
connected to a bridle with a concrete block 
on one bridle line. The arrangement kept the 
stern of the boat away from the pier and still 
let us pull the stern in for boarding. It worked 
quite nicely as long as the block stayed 
attached to the line and the pulley was lubri- 
cated from time to time. Until the economi- 
cal availability of floats for under the piers, 
most boats had to be secured in tidal waters 
with some type of the line-o-a-block arrange- 
ment. Floating piers demanded pilings to 
secure them to the desired location. One 
alternate arrangement to the cost of pilings 


From The Lee Rail 


By C. Henry Depew 


was to secure pipe to a fixed portion of the 
structure with the other end buried in the bot- 
tom that allowed the floating section to slide 
up and down the pipe. 

At one point my Sisu 22 was “berthed” 
using a cradle that was hoisted out of the 
water when the boat was not in use. To access 
the boat when it was in the water I needed a 
floating finger pier and I did not wish the 
expense of additional piling to hold the float- 
ing section in place. Hence, I used a variation 
of the pipe in the bottom idea. In this case 
both ends of standard lengths 2” galvanized 
water pipe were connected to elbows and the 
elbows connected with short pieces of pipe to 
flanges lag-bolted to the pilings that held up 
the boatlift assembly. A loop made of %” gal- 
vanized pipe sections lag-bolted to the float- 
ing finger pier connected the floating section 
to each pipe and all worked as desired. The 
“floats” were closed-cell Styrofoam with a 
latex paint-concrete mix slathered over the 
outside to protect the foam. 

The electric winch-cable arrangement 
to hoist the Sisu 22 out of the water was 
designed to be used either from the dock or 
from the boat. The switch for boat use was 
mounted on one of the vertical guides that 
helped center the boat on the cradle. We 
boarded the boat, used the switch, and low- 
ered the boat to the water. This was sort of 
neat until I came back one day to find the 
switch about 8” out of the water (the tide 
came in further than expected while we were 
out boating). I stopped using the “boat 
switch” at that point and disconnected it from 
the system. 

Another time I was raising the boat after 
a sailboat race with my wife onboard when 
one of the cables broke, dropping the stern of 
the boat into the water. My wife fell against 
the stern seat and was saved from injury by 
the two inflatable marks we had taken on 
board to bring back to shore. Also, the boat 
was only about 2’ out of the water (instead of 
the 8’ when fully raised) so the fall was not 
that far. Thereafter the boat was raised and 
lowered with no one on board. 

The boat lift saved us the cost of the 
annual bottom job, removed the concern 
about a leak filling the boat when we were 


The Beauty of Bronze & Racing. 


Oarlock Performance 


Rowers who take pride in their boat and 


their oar handling will love using these e 
beautiful oarlocks designed by Doug | 
Martin, boat designer & sculptor. Used | 


with D shaft oars or sleeves on round 
shafts, they give perfect 6 degree pitch 
on the stroke and the recovery. 


Cast from “424” manganese bronze 
Standard 1/2” Shafts $50 pr. 


Rowing Sport (978) 356-3623 


www.douglasoarlock.rowingsport.com 
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not around, and was generally very satisfac- 
tory. However, we do not leave our boat in 
any type of lift when a hurricane/tropical 
storm is coming our way. Thus, when 
Hurricane Kate was forecasted to hit our 
area, I went down and lowered the boat. I left 
the cradle assembly in the full down position, 
tummed off the power to the dock, stripped the 
boat, and tied the boat up at a friend’s dock. 
Everything came through fine. 

One of my neighbors had his boat in a 
sling lift and it was damaged by the onshore 
wind that banged it against the supports. 
Another had the drain clog and the boat filled 
with water breaking one of the straps and 
putting the boat stern down into the water. 
Even when there was not a tropical storm on 
the horizon, rain from afternoon squall lines 
and general thunderstorms can fill up a boat 
in a sling or lift. To help avoid the problem, I 
had the float switch bilge pump assembly 
always on when the boat was in the cradle. A 
neighbor once commented that it was a bit 
strange to see the bilge water coming out of 
the boat when it was up in the cradle, 

Leaving the boat in the water when a 
hurricane is in the forecast is not the best 
solution. However, in this case, by the time I 
knew I needed to pull the boat the winds were 
too high to safely move it onto its trailer. 
Because the storm was breaking up and came 
through at less than high tide, I lucked out. 
Another few feet of water and a Category 2 
storm and I could have had a boat on the bot- 
tom with a manufactured house on top. 

If a boat has to be left in the water when 
a major storm is approaching, adequate 
mooring lines are a major consideration. I 
was at a meeting the other day where a per- 
son who lost his boat during Hurricane 
Katrina remarked that all the lines on his boat 
had failed, allowing the boat to be pushed 
ashore by the wind and waves while a boat 
nearby came through fine. It seems that the 
second owner remembered that nylon line 
has a tendency to heat up inside and eventu- 
ally fail when put through a lot of 
strain/relax/strain/relax sequences. Thus, he 
tied the boat to the floating pier with his reg- 
ular lines. Then he added lines that were 2’ 
longer than the first set. Then he added a 
third set of lines that were 2’ longer than the 
second set. The first two sets of lines failed 
but the third set lasted through the remainder 
of the storm and the boat was not damaged. 
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Custom 
Small 


Builders of the famous Town Class sloop 
in wood or fiberglass as well as other 
custom traditional wooden boats since 


1934. 
Mast Hoops 


Mast Hoop Fasteners - Sail 
Hanks - Parrel Beads - 
Wood Cleats - Wood Shell 
Blocks - Deadeyes - 
Bullseyes - Custom Bronze 
Hardware 


Pert Lowell Co., Inc. 
Lanes End, Newbury, MA 01950 
(978) 462-7409 


Building 
Small Boats 
by Greg Rossell 


BUILDING 
SMALL Boats 


Traditional lapstrake 
and plank-on-frame 
construction methods 
are featured in this 
thorough yet reader- 
friendly book. 


278 pgs., hardcover 

$39.95 + $5.50 postage 

The WoodenBoat Store 

P.O. Box 78 

Brooklin, ME 04616 
www.woodenboatstore.com 
Call toll free 1-800-273-7447 


Builders & 
Restorers 


Reproduction of Charles Lawton 


10’ Yacht Tender 


Cedar on Oak 
Designed by Charles Lawton of 
Marblehead, MA, ca 1980. Built: 
C. Stickney, Boatbuilders Ltd. 1997 


C. Stickney Boatbuilders Ltd. 


HC 61 Box 1146, St. George, ME 04857 
(207) 372-8543 
email: woodboats@msn.com 
Wooden Boat Construction & Repair 


(607) 547-2658 
Tom Krieg's Boat Shop 


(At 6 Mile Point on West Lake Rd.) 
P.O. Box 1007 
Cooperstown, NY 13326 


Woodenboat Restoration & Rigging 


Hansen & Company 
Builders of Practical & Impractical 
Boats 


Gloucester Gull Rowing Dories, 
Kayaks & Other Small Boats 
Dennis Hansen 207-594-8073 
P.O. Box 122 dgehansen @ verizon.net 
Spruce Head, ME 04859 


Hadden Boat Company 


Wooden Boat Construction & Repair 


34’ W. Atkin tunnel stern 
Sea Bright Skiff 


11 Tibbets Ln., Georgetown, ME 04548 


(207) 371-2662 


AREY'S POND 


Cape Cod’s 
Sailing Headquarters 
& Wooden Boat Center 
*Established 1951* 


Proud Builders of 
Arey’s Pond Catboats 


14’ Cat - 16° Lynx Cabin 
16’ Lynx Open — 16‘ Launch 
18’ Daysailer 
20° Cruising Cat 
21’ Launch 
Traditional Elegance 
All boats built to the highest standards. 
Hulls are wood or fiberglass with 
teak or mahogany trim. 
Solid bronze hardware, 
Sitka spruce spars. 


Brokerage Boat Sales 
APBY Sailing School 
Mooring Rentals and Storage 


Box 222, S. Orleans, MA 02662 


(508) 255-0994 
www.areyspondboatyard 


WINDEMERE BOATS 
y builder of 12’ Ellen 
/ rowing/sailing dinghy 


724 775 8972 
bbeglinl @comcast.net 
www.windemereboats.com 


132 Duncan Circle 
Beaver, PA 15009 


LABRIE 


213 Mills Road 
Exeter, ME 04435 
(207) 379-2257 


labriesmallcraft.com 


Individually crafted 


wooden boats 


REDD’S POND BOATWORKS 


Thad Danielson 
1 Norman Street 


Marblehead, MA 01945 

thaddanielson @comcast.net 
Wooden Boat Building, Classic Designs 

Traditional Construction and Materials 


781-631-3443 888-686-3443 


WEE PUNKI 


“Wee Punkin” has traditional good looks, is 
fun to build from inexpensive materials, and 
her performance will delight you. Innovative 
foam core deck and ample flotation make her 
extra safe and comfortable. She is ideal for 
children if they can get her away from dad. 
Truly a breakthrough in small boat design. Hit 
of the Port Townsend Wooden Boat Festival. 
No lofting. Plans with full size station patterns 
and detailed instructions, $36. SASE for more 
info. 


GRAND MESA BOATWORKS 
15654 57-1/2 Rd., Collbran, CO 81624-9778 


SWIFTY 12 


anyone can 
build from 

our pre- 

assembled 

kit. Price, * 

including sail, $1175. Catalog of 13 kit 
designs handcrafted in Vermont, $5. 
Demonstration video, $23, VHS or DVD. 


SHELL BOATS 


561 Polly Hubbard Rd., St. Albans, VT 05478 
(802) 524-9645 
www.shellboats 


Robb White & Sons 
Sport Boat 


Handy, pretty, proven 16’x43” strip 
planked skiff will plane two adults with 
4hp. Full size mold patterns, complete 
instructions. $75 Photos & specs at 
www.robbwhite.com. 


Robb White & Sons 
P.O. Box 561, Thomasville, GA 31799 


Plans & Kits 


FULFILL YOUR 
DREAM— 


BUILD A BOAT 


Many dream of building a 
boat...someday. With proven plans 
& better yet, patterns & kits, Glen-L 

has just what you are looking for. 
Don’t put your dream off another 
day. Make today your someday... 
Order our $9.95 catalog of over 250 

designs for sail, power and row by 
phone or online. Mention this ad and 

receive a FREE article, “Can You 

Build Your Own Boat?” 
www.Glen-L.com 
Glen-L Marine Designs 
Box 1804/MA 


Bellflower, CA 90707 
562-630-6258 


nla 


Providing plans, patterns & kits for 
amateur boatbuilders since 1953 


WESTON FARMER 
BUILDING PLANS & ARTICLE REPRINTS 


BUILD A WESTON FARMER CLASSIC DESIGN. 15 plans available for the amateur boatbuilder 
from 10’ launch IRREDUCIBLE to famous 32’ blue-water ketch TAHITIANA. Send $2 for catalog 


defining specs, plans, contents, prices, etc. 


READ & ENJOY A WESTON FARMER BOAT STORY. We have 20 article reprints on small 
boat designs written through the years by E. Weston Farmer, N.A., considered by many to have 
been one of the outstanding marine writers of all time. Delightful reading for only $1 per page. All 
articles include line drawings, offsets, etc. that you can use. Send $2 for catalog listing. 


WESTON FARMER ASSOCIATES 
7034-D Hwy. 291, Tum Tum, WA 99034 


AN Tes Not Just Are, Te's a Crafil 
~ Unique Wood-Strip 
Performance, Sea Kayaks 


Kits, Plans & 
Finished Boats 


Send $3 for a catalog to: 
Nick Schade 
Guillemot Kayaks 
Apt. M, 824 Thompson St. 
Glastonbury, CT 06033 
ph: 860-659-8847 


NEWLY EXPANDED Atkin illustrated 
catalog. Containing more than 300 Atkin 
designs and new text. Famed Atkin double- 
enders, traditional offshore and coastal cruising 
yachts, rowing/sailing dinghies, utilities and 
houseboats. $15.00 U.S. and Canada (post paid) 
and $22.00 U.S. overseas airmail. Payment: 
U.S. dollars payable through a U.S. bank. 


ATKIN DESIGNS 
P.O. Box 3005M, Noroton, CT 06820 
apatkin @aol.com 
www.atkinboatplans.com 


Two Boats You Can Build 
For Electric Power 


16° Sharpie 

Easy to Build, Fun to Use 
We have a complete set of plans available for 
this terrific sharpie that was featured in the 
March/April 1999 issue of Boatbuilder 
magazine. It is 16’ long and can be built from 
four sheets of plywood and some 1x2 pine. A 
few weekends will have it ready to go into the 
water. This boat can be built easily by 
someone with a moderate skill level and some 
basic tools. Plans $35 (MI residents add 6% 
sales tax). 


19°4° Smoothie 
Building this boat requires a moderate skill 
level and more time than the Sharpie but is 
well worth the effort. Plans $50 (MI 
residents add 6% sales tax). 


Brothers Boatworks LLC 
Custom Electric Boats 
Yacht Tenders, Plans 
26980 Lake Dr., Lawton, MI 49065 
(269) 624-7173 
brothers-boatworks.com 


DUCKWORKS 
BOAT BUILDERS SUPPLY 


e plans 
e hardware 
e custom sails 
e epoxy/supplies 
Som e sailmaking supplies 
eal e tools and MORE 
low prices, fast service 


www.duckworksbbs.com i The Best 


Boats 
HowTo Bury How to Build 
ees oved-Lapstrake You Can 


Wooden Boats : 
by John Brooks and B U | | d P 
Ruth Ann Hill 

You’ll understand just 
what you need to do, to 
build a terrific boat. A 
boat that is lightweight, 
forever appealing to the 
eye, a boat that doesn’t 
leak and doesn’t require much upkeep. 


288 pgs, hardcover 

$39.95 + $5.50 shipping (US) 

The WoodenBoat Store, PO Box 78 

Naskeag Rd, Brooklin ME 04616 oN 
www.woodenboatstore.com ‘ls 
Toll-Free 1-800-273-7447 
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Designer Phil Bolger and builder Harold Payson have 
developed a tack-and-tape multi-chine version of the 
classic catboat that puts the charm and performace of this 
famous type within the reach of home builders with a 
minimum investment in time and money. 


PLEASE SEND ME: . Complete construction plans and instructions for 


$40 J sua plan packet for Bobcat and 36 other casy-to-build Instant For a free catalog of boat kits, plans, and 
Boats for $5 tIdi . . 
BOOKS: WU /nstant Boats, $16 UW Build the New Instant Boats, $19.95 4’ How boatbuilding materials, contact: 


to ae oe Own ask $20 wc hE oe Catboat, en Q ae to e 
Bui. G 2 Light Dory, $7.9 i Cutting Edge: Saw Filing, 

Lis Seiad tt Dinmte Bae ho Since cites | | Chesapeake Light Craft 
Boat Rigs, $28.95 4 Boat Modeling the Easy Way, $19.95 Add $1 S&H 

Ee 1805 George Ave. Annapolis, MD 21401 
2 SS 410 267 0137 


City ——_____________ State ___________ Zip info@clcboats.com 


Harold H. Payson & Co. 
Dept. MB, Pleasant Beach Road * South Thomaston, ME 04858 


207-594-7587 www.cicboats.com 


Wood Canoe 
Hardware 
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CANOE HARDWARE 


1/2”, 11/16”, 7/8” Canoe Tacks; 3/8” Oval 

Brass Stem Bands; Clenching Irons; 3/16” 

Bronze Carriage Bolts; Canoe Plans; Clear 
White Cedar. Price List Available. 


NORTHWOODS CANOE SHOP 
Ph: (888) 564-1020 
Fax: (207) 564-3667 
Web: www.woodencanoes.com 


Supplies 


SAI LMAKER Ss 


16 Limerock St., Camden, ME 04843 
(207) 236-3561 
www.gambellandhunter.net 


CUT COPPER CLENCH NAILS 
Pure half hard hand drawn copper made 
on old Atlas company machines. 

3 diameters: 1/16”, 3/32”, 1/8” 

11 sizes: 3/4” to 1-3/8” 

For sample packet & information send $3 
To order call 603-433-1114 or write 
STRAWBERY BANK MUSEUM 
P.O. Box 300, Portsmouth, NH 03802 


ATLANTIC WHITE CEDAR 
Boat grade rough sawn flitches in stock. 
Most are 16’ long 4/4 to 8/4 thick. 
New supply ready to ship. 

Call or write for info. 


J.D. ENGLAND CO. 
1780 Remlik Dr., Urbanna, VA 23175 
(804) 758-2721 


456 Fuller St. 
Ludlow, MA 01056-1309 


Boaters’ Cards and Stationery SISPRINGFIELD FAN CENTERBOARD COMPANY 


Business card size with a wood engraving of your boat printed ‘he 
on the front. Your contact info on the back. 
See web page-www.ironworksgraphics.com/iwgstationery.html 


Drawing /Notecards of Your Boat 


A pencil drawing of your boat, suitable for framing, and 50 
notecards with the drawing. Makes a great gift! -$150 
See web page -www.ironworksgraphics.com/boatdrawings.html 


LS. Baldwin Box 884 Killingworth, CT 06419 


MAINE COAST LUMBER, INC. 


17 White Birch Lane 
York, ME 03909 
(207) 363-7426 
(800) 899-1664 
Fax (207) 363-8650 
M-F 7am-5pm 


4 Warren Ave. 
Westbrook, ME 04902 
(207) 856-6015 
(877) 408-4751 
Fax (207) 856-6971 
M-F 7:30am-4:30pm 
Saturday 8am-12pm 


HARDWOOD LUMBER * SOFTWOOD LUMBER * 
HARDWOOD PLYWOODS * MELAMINE « MDF « 
MARINE PLYWOODS « MDO ¢ PARTICLE BOARD * 
SLATWALL * LAMINATE * EDGE BANDING * VENEER « 
HARDWOOD MOLDINGS * CUSTOM MILLING 


2 ee 
: LE msg 
We Deliver www.mainecoastlumber.com 


ME, NH, VT, MA, RI email: info@mainecoastlumber.com We ship UPS 


Small-Craft & Cruising Sails 


Bermudan, gaff, gunter, lug, sprit, etc. E R 
for skiffs or schooners 
RAKA EPOXY & FIBERGLASS + 
We have several types of epoxy resins with different mix ratios .*) 
for coating, gluing, and composite construction. Our large 
fiberglass inventory includes many weights of standard woven 
materials as well as a good selection of biaxials and triaxials. 
Carbon and kevlar fabrics are also available. We offer the 
lowest prices and same day UPS shipping. Our normal store 
hours are fom 9am to 5pm Monday to Friday. Write or call us 
or see our internet site for complete info and prices. 


RAKA Marine 
3490 Oleander Ave., Ft. Pierce, FL 34982-6571 
Ph. (772) 489-4070 — Fax (772) 461-2070 
www.raka.com 


Aerodynamic designs in 
white, cream, tanbark and 


& 
Oceanus <x 
a 


Photos, quotes at 
www.dabblersails.com 


e-mail - dab @crosslink.net 
ph/fax 804-580-8723 
or write us at PO Box 235 


Wicomico Church, VA 22579 Stuart K. Hopkins, sole prop 


treat yourself to knowledge 


epoxy instructions from the original Glues Brothers 
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Repair Manuals 

Final Fairing & Finishing, Fiberglass Boat Repair 
& Maintenance, Vacuum Bagging Techniques, 
Gelcoat Blisters, and Wooden Boat Resoration 

& Repair. These manuals guide you through a 
variety of professional level repairs, renovations, 
and construction techniques. 

Softcover. 


User Manual & Product Guide 

If you know nothing about epoxy, 

start here. Easy-to-follow guide provides 
basic information on using WEST SYSTEM 
products. Covers safety, surface preparation, 
bonding, coating, fairing, applying 
fiberglass cloth and more. 

Softcover. 


The Gougeon Brothers on Boat NEW 

Construction, 5th Edition WEST SYSTEM Epoxy How-To DVD 
Thirty-five years of boatbuilding A compilation of our three instructional 
innovation and experience are detailed videos demonstrating basic handling 
in the 5th Edition of this classic on and advanced epoxy repair techniques 
Wood and WEST SYSTEM Materials. This for fiberglass boats. Topics covered 
newly revised, expanded and updated include Basic Application Techniques, 
edition includes discussions on the Fiberglass Repair with WEST SYSTEM, 
fundamentals of wood/epoxy composite and Gelcoat Blister repair. 
construction, core boatbuilding techniques, DVD 59 minutes. 

hull construction methods, and an extensive 

chapter on hardware bonding. 

Hardcover, 406 pages. 


Available at your local WEST SYSTEM Dealer, 
WestSystem.Info, or call us toll free at 866-937-8797 


West System Inc., PO Box 665, Bay City, Ml 48707-0665 
WestSystem.com 


like Butter 
neanAvenie.com 


OARSMAN MARINE TALLOW 
Traditional Oar Leather 
& Oarlock Lubricant 
“4 pint & 4 pint sizes 
“Why settle for second best?” 


Swanson Boat Company 
420 Broad St., Windsor, CT 06095 
Phone: 860-299-6502 
E-Mail: Rodger Swanson412@comcast.net 
R.C. Swanson, Proprietor 


Boatbuilding Supplies 


STRIP + STITCH & GLUE + PLYWOOD & FIBERGLASS CONSTRUCTION 


SV SUEUTHREE epoxy resin 


Simple 2:1 mix ratio * Available in 1.5 qt.-15 gal. units 
Fast, med, slow hardeners for use in temperatures 
as low as 35°F 


3 Gal. Unit $197.00 


FIBERGLASS CLOTH - TAPES - MATS - ROVINGS + KNITS 
¢ REICHOLD Polyester Resins (gals, pails, 
drums) 
¢ NESTE GelCoats ris 
* Sikaflex Urethane Sealants 
* Gloucester Marine Paints (40-50% discount) 
¢ 2 part Urethane Pour Foam 


Microballoons ¢ Silica Powder * Wood 
Flour Pigments ¢ Milled & Chop Fibers « 
Squeegees Syringes * Brushes ¢ Rollers ¢ 
Paper Pots * Gloves Coveralls * And More 

LO’ 


1 Aad , Silicon Bronze Wood Screws 
PONE. Nails & Stainless Fasteners 


Top Quality Products * Competitive Prices * Fast Knowledgeable Service 
All items in stock and ready for immediate shipment. 


9, 
FIBERGLASS SUPPLY 


SUPPLYING QUALITY MATERIALS TO BOAT OWNERS, 
HULL FINISHERS AND BOATYARDS FOR OVER 20 YEARS. 


P.O. Box 399, E. Longmeadow, MA 01028 
Fax (413) 736-3182 - www.mertons.com 


F 
Catalog! 800-333-0314 


Quality Cedar Strips 
MAS Epoxy 
Supplies - Tools 


Cano, Kayak & Rowinc Boar Krrs 


the NEWFOUND 


WHITE POLYTARP SAILS 
& SAIL KITS 
22 SUNBLEST COURT 
FISHERS, IN 46038-1175 
PH: 317-915-1454 
EMAIL: POLYSAIL@AOL.COM 
WEB SITE: WWW.POLYSAIL.COM 


Atlantic White Cedar 


Custom cut to your specifications from our own 
logs which we bring up from Florida. Lengths up 
to 24’. 


Cypress and other species available upon request. 


Woodcraft Productions Ltd. 
P.O. Box 17307 
Smithfield, RI. 02917-0704 
Tel (401) 232-2372 * Fax (401) 232-1029 


Classified Marketplace 


BOATS FOR SALE 


14’5%” North Haven Dinghy, °75 Edey & Duff 
built. Gd cond, much teak trim, mahogany rudder, 
spruce spars, 118sf vertical cut sail, 350lbs lead 
ballast. $4,500. 

ELLEN HORROCKS, Mattapoisett, MA, (508) 
758-6094 (1) 


17’ Sailstar Day Sailer, sloop rigged leeboarder. 
New sails & rigging, ob & 10’ sculling oar. Galv 
trir. Extra equipment. $800 obo. 

DON MUSANTE, Groton, CT, (860) 448-3615 aft 
Spm (1) 


trawler. On trlr in Ft. Pierce, FL. Nds new engine. 
$4,900. 

JOHN BARTLETT, Ft. Pierce, FL, (772) 979- 
4293 (1) 


Qe 


Blackie, 4 Atlantic crossings since 1999. Just back 
from Africa, ready to go again. LOA 30’, draft 
46”. Sheathed hull, solar power, Wind Pilot, 
Volvo Diesel, lanyards, deadeyes, ss rigging. Flies 
7 sails off the wind. $5,000 quick sale. 

JIM SUMMERLIN, Kingston, NY, (845) 383- 
1747, jimntrey @ yahoo.com (1) 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
INFORMATION 


Classified ads are FREE TO SUB- 
SCRIBERS for personally owned boat 
related items. Each ad will automatically 
appear in two consecutive issues. Further 
publication of any ad may be had on 
request. 


A one-time charge of $8 will be made for 
any photograph included with any ad. For 
return of photo following publication, 
include a self-addressed stamped envelope. 


Non-subscribers and commercial business- 
es may purchase classified ads at 25¢ per 
word per issue. To assure accuracy, please 
type or print your ad copy clearly. 


Mail to Boats, 29 Burley St., Wenham, MA 
01984, or e-mail to officesupport@ com- 
cast.net. No telephone ads please. 


14’ Square Stern Fishing Boat, classic canvas 
covered ‘30s type. Hull is sound and true. Prime 
example of her builder’s craft. Well stored most of 
her life. Interior varnish in great shape as is her 
painted canvas hull. Oars, anchor, nice clean 4hp. 
Evinrude, & trlr complete the package at $2,500. 
DEAN & JOAN PREECE, Kittery, ME, (207) 
439-6477 (24) 


——— 


8’7” Compass Harbor Pram, designed by John 
Brooks, built spring °06. Only in water once. 
Painted white w/buff interior. $850 firm. 

LARRY DOW, Eliot, ME, (207) 439-8488 (1) 


Classic Catboat Kit, have you ever thought about 
building a catboat, but didn’t know where to start? 
Ihave a kit for a 14’ Classic Cat for sale. She was 
the last hull molded by Compass Classic Yachts in 
2005, and never assembled. I have a hull, deck, 
cockpit liner, rudder, c/b, tiller, laminated teak 
coamings, and all bronze hardware. I also have a 
mast blank, all running and standing rigging, a 
new North mainsail, & a set of cockpit cushions. 
The boat is now in Camden ME on a new galv trlr 
that I would sell separately. This package is for 
sale for $3,800. 

MERV HAMMATT, Camden, ME, (207) 236- 
3854 orcompass @compassclassicyachts.com (24) 


14’ Whitehall Pulling Boat, fg w/teak seats & rub 
rails. Barkley Sound 8’ Sitka spruce spoon oars. 
Cover, trlr. cushions. Rows beautifully. Exc cond. 
See Whitehall Row and Sail of Vancouver, BC 
web page. $4,500 BO. 

JAMES STEVENSON, Chestertown, MD, (410) 
348-5078, longface @baybroadband.net (24) 


16’9” Two-Sail Bateau, classic Chesapeake Bay 
crabbing skiff from lines by H.L. Chapelle. Cedar 
on oak w/marine ply bottom. Dry sailed w/no 
leaks. Exc construction & cond. See 
www.putfile.com/KevinMB for details & photos. 
$4,200. 

KEVIN BRENNAN, Baltimore, MD, (410) 666- 
8958, klcsbrenn@comcast,net (24) 


Ice Boat, Skimmer 45 by Wind Products. Gd cond. 
$475. Lots of fun. 
ED HOWARD, Essex, MA, (978) 768-7282 (24) 


Vacationer Sailboat, 21’ on deck. Stevenson 
Projects design, shallow draft. Marine ply & deck. 
FG all over except inside cabin. Meranti rails, 
cedar transom. Tiller steering. Douglas fir mast & 
boom, bowsprit. Gaff rigged, Dacron sails. Gd 
overnighter. Used 3 seasons, stored inside in win- 
ter. $4,500. 

KEN CONNORS, Wickford, RI, (401) 808-5883 
(21) 


8’ Trinka Sailing Dingy, teak floor boards, self 
bailer, canvas boat cover & spar bag, varnished 
oars, galv EZ Loader trlr, used 4 times & stored in 
garage. $3,500. ‘02 Zodiac 9’4” Inflatable, C- 
285S, never used & stored inflated in garage. 
$900. 9°4” Watertender Dinghy, double-v, used. 
$300. 

HAROLD SHETTLES, CT, (860) 859-2815, 
harold.m.shettles @snet.net (1) 


Trinka 12, ‘94, designed by Bruce Kirby. Classic 
traditional good looks, readily planes, self draining 
cockpit. Good shape. $1,750. Located in 
Pennsylvania. 

BOB MACNEILL, PA, (727) 385-8100 or bob- 
macneill@msn.com (1) 


9’x4’ FG Dinghy, Cape Cod Shipbuilding Model 
MK-11-67. Compl sailing rig w/2pe alum mast, 
sail, cb, rudder & set of oars. Grt shape. Sells new 
for $3,450. Asking $1,400. 

JIM CROWELL, Kingston, MA, (781) 585-2475 
anytime (1) 


19’ Grady White Runabout, Barron model, 
165hp Merc IO, top, side & rear curtains, all white 
ext, red vinyl int, bilge pump & blower, compass, 
horn, spotlight, stereo, CB, VERY low hours, on 
tandem Holsclaw trlr. $4,500 or bro. Located in 
Wilmington, MA. 

MIKE FIORETTI, N. Reading, MA, (978) 664- 
2352 (1) 


37’ Herreshoff Meadowlark, mahogany over oak 
frame kit by Alan Vaitses. 10hp Sabb G Diesel 
w/variable pitch prop. All original Herreshoff 
bronze fittings for leeboards, rudder. All bronze 
fastened. Considerable repairs to deck, raised 
cabin for full headroom in main cabin. Shipmate 
stove. $9,500. 

MARK HALL, Stockton, CA, (209) 609-7044 (1) 


16’ Chrysler Catamaran Sailboat, w/trlr, °74. 
$595. 10.5’ Dinghy, lapstrake mahogany. $295. 
DANIEL B. LEE, 1103 Kindley St., Greensboro, 
NC, 27406 (1) 


18’ Grunwald/Aeolus Sailing Dory, vgc, trlr. 
Located northwest IN. $2,800. 
J. RENTNER, Crown Pt. IN, (219) 662-0779 (1) 


23’ Star, Hull #3344, wood hull w/custom trlr. 
Alum spars, sails. Bought to restore in °94, has 
lived under cover in driveway since. Nds several 
deck boards, repair to damage to stern, misc work 
& lots of refinishing. I hope somebody out there 
has the ambition to take it on (or at least wants the 
trlr & rigging enough to take it away) before I 
destroy this beautiful piece of wooden craftsman- 
ship. 

GREG AMES, Stony Creek, CT, (203) 710-9665, 
gregoryames @comcast.net (1) 


Sunfish, Bought used 3 yrs ago. In vy gd cond. 
Used it 5 times at most. Sail, mast & tiller stored 
indoors. Moving & would like it to go to a new 
family. $350. 

PAUL COLE & JUDY NAST, Wayland, MA, 
(508) 816-9665 (1) 


Eddyline Whisper XL Double Sea Kayak, ‘96, 
21.5°x30”. Exc expedition (high capacity & 
amazingly fast) kayak that’s no longer made (it is 
too long!). Must sell, medical problem prevents 
use. Fast, stable, roomy expedition-ready double 
kayak w/center storage compartment that separates 
the paddlers so they don’t interfere with each 
other. Designed for speed, carrying capacity, safe- 
ty, & a drier ride. Tough commercial and surf 
layup, about 95lbs, in yellow/turquoise. In exc 
shape, lightly used, well-maintained & stored 
under cover. With 2 spray skirts and 2 Eddyline 
Swift paddles. Fifteen hundred dollars US, two 
hundred less wo/paddles (trying to avert web 
crawlers and scams by spelling out prices). Will be 
traveling. Might be deliverable to some areas. 
Photos and info at http://web.stcloudstate. 
edu/Iroth/whisper.htm, , now in St. Cloud MN. 
LARRY ROTH, LRoth@stcloudstate.edu (1) 


Bolger Scooner, like new, marine ply, epoxy, 
bronze, trlr, motor, all equipment. Refrence 
WoodenBoat #193. $2,900 invested. Come see, 
make offer. 

DAVID BOLGIANO, Havre DeGrace, MD, (410) 
272-6858 (1) 


°84 Dovekie, #133, w/E&D trlr, tanbark sail, ’90 
Evinrude 4hp I/s ob. $3,900. 
JOHN ZOHLEN, Edgewater, MD, (410) 266- 
6516, zohlen@juno.com (24) 


17°9’’x3’2”” Annapolis Wherry, by Chesapeake 
Light Craft. Sea Green exterior, Bristol Beige inte- 
rior. Gunwales finished bright. Additional 
mahogany inner gunwale added during construc- 
tion. Set up for either oar-on-gunwale rowing or 
Piantedosi RowWing & 9°6” Braca carbon fiber 
oars. Danforth rowing compass. Legal galv trlr. 2 
sets bronze oarlock sockets on oarlock risers. | set 
6’6” Sitka Spruce oars by Barkley Sound w/leather 
collars, bronze oarlocks. Custom cedar frame 
w/silver tarp winter cover. Battery nav lights. Built 
spring ‘00 & used lightly & lovingly. Quite fast & 
a pleasure to row, something which I, unfortunate- 
ly, don’t have enough time to do. Check her out at 
www.clcboats.com. Asking $2,200 w/spruce oars 
only, $3,100 for everything. Delivery? Well, if 
you’re serious, maybe I can arrange something. 
BOB ERRICO, Manahawkin, NJ. (609) 978-0012, 
leave message, fax (609) 978-7393 (24) 


SAILS & RIGGING FOR SALE 


Metzeler Inflatable Sail Rig, all spars, leeboards 
and mount, rudder, ss standing rigging, 7Osf sails. 
Top quality rig adaptable to your small sailboat 
project Little used since new in 1985. $250. 

BOB HICKS, Wenham, MA, (978) 774-0906, 
7-10am, 5-9pm best (TF) 


12’ O’Day Widgeon Sails, free. Old but useeable. 
$15 fro shipping. 

HARVEY MURDOCK, Burlington, VT, (802) 
864-7715 (24) 


Chinese Junk Sail, approx 125sf area, rectangular 
plan form, 5 panel w/batten pockets. Used 4 times. 
$200 obo. 

DON MUSANTE, Groton, CT, (860) 448-3615 (1) 


GEAR FOR SALE 


New! The Poop Deck Crew T-Shirt, profits from 
the sale of this T-Shirt support the SAFE HAVEN 
Project & Newfoundland Dog Rescue in the US & 
Canada. Show your support for these gentle giants 
when you wear your Poop Deck Shirt featuring a 
Newf Dog and his canine mates including a 
German Shepherd, Springer Spaniel, English 
Bulldog, Poodle, Golden Retriever--even a 
Chihuahua! 100% heavyweight US made blue cot- 
ton Tee. Large imprint on front. Sizes M-XL $17, 
XXL $19. S&H $4.75 on all orders. Send MO or 
Check. 

A. BRIDGE, P.O. Box 143, Woolwich, ME 04579 
USA, Tel (207) 442-7237, Email 
<norsman @care2. com>, Web www.norsgear. com 
(TFP) 


There is nothing— absolutely nothing— 
half 80 much worth doing ? 
ne 


= 


Famous Quotation & Illustration 
from The Wind in the Willows 

Join us in expressing Ratty’s sentiment to the 
World. T-shirt $18.00, Long Sleeve T $23.00, 
Sweatshirt $30, Tote Bag $18. Shipping $4.75, 
orders up to $25, add $1 for each additional $25. 

THE DESIGN WORKS, Dept MC, Box 8372, 
Silver Spring, MD 20907, Toll free (877) 637- 
7464, www.messingabout.com (TFP) 


Forward Facing Rowing, with a sliding seat in 
your canoe. 

EZ-ROW INC.. P.O. Box 275, Taylors Falls, MN 
55084-0275, (651) 465-6608, www.ez-row.com 
(907P) 
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9” Ash Wood Cleats, matched pair varnished 
w/stainless steel hardware. $25 delivered. 
WINTERS BROTHERS, 4555 II Rd., Garden, MI 
49835 (22EOI) 


Matsushita Blades, we are offering the 36 tooth, 
7A” Matsushita Combination Blade, a very thin 
kerf blade that runs free & puts little load on the 
saw, producing a very smooth cut w/minimal 
waste. Priced at | for $25 or 2 for $46 w/free ship- 
ping. Send check or money order. 

BROTHERS’ BOATWORKS, LLC, 26980 Lake 
Dr., Lawton, MI 49065 (TF) 


A See 


‘BOATHOUSE: 


MAAS ROWING SHELLS 
AB INFLATABLES 
TRINKA 8, 10 & 12 DINGHIES 
EASTERN 18 COMMERCIAL OB 
HONDA OUTBOARDS 
THULE RACKS 
ROWING INSTRUCTION 
55 Spicer Ave., Noank, CT 06340 
(860) 536-6930 


Custom Nesting Dinghy Clamps, 4 sets ss. 
Shown in The Nature of Boats by Dave Gerr, pg 
83. $125. obo. Also incl 2 9x9” ss frames for view 
ports for dinghy bottom. 

DAVID VIRTUE, 54 Chauncy Creek Rd., Kittery 
Point, ME, (207) 439-8005 (24) 


British Seagull OB, #F952E1, lightweight (about 
25lbs) ca ’71. Asking $150. 

JIM CROWELL, Kingston, MA, (781) 585-2475 
anytime (1) 


Yamaha OB, 2-stroke 2.0hp never used, stored in 
cellar. $450. Yamaha OB, 2-stroke 2.0hp, used, 
runs well. $100. 

HAROLD SHETTLES, CT, (860) 859-2815, 
harold.m.shettles @snet.net (1) 


BOOKS & PLANS FOR SALE 


Books & Magazines, Building the Weekend Skiff, 
by Butz & Montague, $10; Build the Gloucester 
Light Dory, $5 & Dory Model Book, $10, both by 
Payson; Aero-Hydrodynamics of Sailing, by 
Marchaj, $25; Wooden Boat #179-181 featuring 
Birdwatcher and 3-part Redwing 18 how-to, $8; 
CD of Lake Conroe Messabout ‘02 (with IMB and 
Carnell’s Featherwind) $2. Plus media mail 
postage. 

ED VAITONES, 16 Berry Ct. 
03055; ecvaitones @earthlink.net 


Robb White & Sons Sport Boat, handy, pretty, 
proven 16’ x 43” strip planked skiff. Will plane 
with 2 adults with 4hp. Full sized mold patterns, 
complete instructions. $75. SASE for photos & 
specs. 

ROBB WHITE & SONS, Box 561, Thomasville, 
GA 31799 (TFP) 


Milford, NH 


Messing About in Boats 


messing 
abowt im 


Name 


Subscription Order Form 
24 Issues — 40 Pages Each Issue 


Mail Address 


City 


State Zip ———— 


Mail Orders 


24 Issues — $32 (Payable by Check) 


BOAT PLANS & KITS - WWW. GLEN.COM: 
Customer photos, FREE how-to information, 
online catalog. Or send $9.95 for 216-PAGE 
DESIGN BOOK, includes FREE Supplies catalog. 
Over 240 proven designs, 7’-55’. “How To Use 
Epoxy” manual $2.00. 

GLEN-L, Box 1804MA, 9152 Rosecrans, 


Bellflower, CA 90707-1804, (562) 630-6258, 
www.Glen-L.com (TFP) 


Dory Plans, row, power & sail. 30 designs 8-30’. 
Send $3 for study packet. 

DOWN EAST DORIES, Dept. MB, Pleasant 
Beach Rd., S. Thomaston, ME 04858 (TF) 


Egret 17’ Skin-on-Frame Kayak, easy to build; 
many covering options. Plans, patterns, detailed 
instructions. $55. SASA for more info. 

ROSS MILLER BOAT DESIGN, P.O. Box 256, 
West Mystic, CT 06388. (11P) 


BOAT BUILDING INSTRUCTION 


Building Scherzo, work with boat builder Geoff 
Burke to produce Scherzo, a lapstrake double pad- 
dle canoe. Use traditional methods of working 
wood to develop fine hand skills while proceeding 
through all the steps of building a lapstrake boat. 
Held at the Community School in S. Tamworth, 
NH, 23 July - 3 August. Course fee $1,000. Inquire 
for more information. 

JENNY ROWE, Community School,  S. 
Tamworth, NH, (603) 323-7000, director@com- 
munityschoolnh.org (1) 


WATERFRONT PROPERTY 
FOR SALE OR RENT 


To: Messing About in Boats 
29 Burley St., Wenham, MA 01984-1943 


(6 Issue Trial Subscription $8 Mail Order Only) 


Internet Orders 
24 Issues — $36 (Payable by Credit Card) 
To: www.duckworksbbs.com/media/maib 


Vacation Rental Waterfront, 100yr old refur- 
bished cottage off lower Potomac River nr 
Leonardtown, MD. Suitable for 3 couples or 2 
families. Slps up to 10. Incl protected deepwater 
slip & several small craft. $1,000-$1,350/wk. 
LEONARD EPPARD, Lorton, VA, (703) 550- 
9486 (TF) 


No Telephone Orders Accepted 
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Mar 9-11 Canoecopia, Madison, WI AD ON. ACKC 
Mar 16-8 Maine Boatbuilder’s Show, Portland, ME > 
Mar 22-25 Antique & Classic Boat Show, Mount Dora FL* Xa {5 & +B) 26; AT: i» 
Mar 30-Apr 1 Savannah Boat Show* k= ( 85 | - © PF 


Mar 31-Apr 1 Rustic Show, Danbury, CT 
Apr 12-15 Florida Gulf Coast Small Craft Festival, Cortez, FL * 
Apr 26-29 Kent Island Boat Show, Kent Island, MD * www.adirondack-guide-boat.com 


May 4-6 WNPR Craftshow, Farmington, CT ™ 
May 26-28 Woodstock Craftshow, New Paltz, NY * PO 144 Charlotte VT 05445 (802) 425-3926 


June 16-17 Clearwater Festival, Croton Point, NY * H 

June 23-4 Crafts at Rhinebeck, Rhinebeck, NY Free video on request 
July 6-8 Berkshire Crafts Festival, Great Barrington, MA * Free delivery when reasonable 
July 14-15 Lake Champlain Maritime Festival, Vergennes, VT * 

July 20-22 Hammondsport, NY, Antique and Classic Festival * 

July 27-29 Finger Lakes Boat Show, Skaneateles, NY * 

Aug 3-5 Champlain Valley Folk Festival, Kingsland Bay, VT * 

Aug 3-5 Antique & Classic Boat Show, Clayton, NY * 

Aug 10-12 Maine Boats & Harbors, Rockland, ME * 

Sep 7-9 Port Townsend Boat Festival, Port Townsend, WA * 

Oct 4-8 United States Sail Boat Show, Annapolis, MD 


: * Indicates on-water demos 
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